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BOYCE WEAVERS’ KNOTTER 


We call your attention to the two types of knots shown below—at the left, the Improved Boyce 


States enough money in the way of lack of production, and seconds, to put a considerable 
stretch of cement paving in every one of the 3,014 Counties of the United States. 


By adopting the BOYCE WEAVERS’ KNOTTER, the mills can save this profit 
for themselves. 


KNOT. 


BOYCE KNOT SPOOLERS 


Note from the illustration of the Boyce Knotter that 
the knots will weave right into the cloth and bury 
themselves, thereby being invisible. It is absolutely 
impossible to imbed the spoolers knot into the cloth, 
to say nothing of loss of production caused by 
spooler knots on looms and resultant inferior grade 


of cloth, or seconds, which show small holes in the 
cloth when knots are pulled out by the cloth inspec- 
tor. 


The illustrations above do not exaggerate the 


proportionate scale of difference between the Bovce 
Weavers Knot and the Old-Fashioned Spoolers Knot. 


WITHIN THE PAST WEEK WE HAVE SHIPPED 65 BOYCE WEAVERS’ KNOT- ? 
TERS TO ENGLAND, 172 TO CANADA, AS WELL AS FILLING ORDERS FROM 46 : 


: Knot, as produced by the Boyce Weavers’ Knotter. The cut at the right shows the old-f: ashioned 
spooler knot. The use of this old-fashioned spooler knot has cost the cotton mills of the United 


SOUTHERN MILLS AND 22 NEW ENGLAND MILLS. OUR SHOP IS RUNNING DAY 
AND NIGHT. 
INCREASE YOUR WEAVE ROOM PRODUCTION, DECREASE YOUR SECONDS, : 


IMPROVE THE CHARACTER AND QUALITY OF YOUR CLOTH BY ADOPTING THE 


BOYCE WEAVER®Y’ KNOTTER. 


MILL DEVICES 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Chapel Hill NC 
| 
> 
| 
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Pumps— Pumps— Pumps 


Agents for 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


We carry on our floor a large stock of Centrifugal, 


Triplex and Duplex Steam Pumps 


Send us your inquiries and orders 


The Textile Mill Supply Company 


Phones 2781 & 2782 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Satisfaction— 


THE JH WILLIAMS CO 


>. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


7 
SINCE 1830 


Geo. F. Bahan 807 W. Trade St. 


Southern Representative Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of H.A.METZ & @* 


Alizarine, Diamine 
Indanthrene, 
Helindon, Hydron 


and other 


Colors of Domestic and Foreign Manufacture 


Products of 


GRASSELLI DvESTUFF CORPORATION 


Plants: Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J 


Sole Importers of 
the Dyestuffs Manufactured by 


FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER, 
Lucius & Bruninc, 
and 
Leopotp & Co., G.m.b.H 


122 Hudson Street, New York 
128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 301% W. Trade S1.. Charlotte, N. C., 
132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 449 N. La Salle Si! (*hieago, Til 
316 Turk’s Head Bidg., Providence, R. | 


20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
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Many of the greatest electrical proj- 
ects in the world are Allis-Chalmers 
accomplishments. Credited to Allis- 
Chalmers too, is much of the most vital 
progress in standard electric motors. 
And now comes a highly-developed new 
series of induction motors augment- 
ing the established Allis-Chalmers line. 


New economies of motor operation 
are achieved by taking all motion on 
Timken tapered roller bearings. So 
compactly are loads carried—whether 
radial, thrust, or shock—that shorter, 
more rigid shafts, with less overhang, 
are used. All but a very minor por- 
tion of routine lubrication and 
inspection costs are eliminated. Per- 
manently correct clearance is assured. 
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Still further savings result from the 
ideal starting conditions, from the 
lighter running load, from the tight 
bearing enclosure, and from the adapt- 
ability to any position without alter- 
ations. Then add such characteristic 
Allis-Chalmers betterments as the elec- 
tric steel frame and saddle blocks, the 
silver-brazed rotor bars, the unit core 
design, the special insulating process, 
and perfected Allis-Chalmers cooling. 


Traditional Allis-Chalmers economy 
is reinforced in Allis-Chalmers roller 
bearing induction motors, a notable ad- 
dition to the Allis-Chalmers line. An 
Allis-Chalmers representative or a re- 
quest for data will bring full information. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE 
District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


| 
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Announcement 


The Universal Winding Company, Boston, announces 


the opening of an office at 1326 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. JESS W. STRIBLING, Representative 


Feeling that the interests of our clients can be better 
served by our having two centrally located offices in 
the South, we have opened an office in Atlanta, while 
still maintaining our office in Charlotte, N. C. 


Our Atlanta Office is opened for the express purpose 
of taking care of the requirements of our good custom- 
ers in the States of Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


Mr. Stribling, having had a varied experience in 
Southern Mills, is qualified to handle all winding 
proposals. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


CUMPANY 


Leesona) 
BUOSTUN 
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Metal Tipped 


OST millionaires started with 
a shoe string. 

I started with a shve 
string, but was not quite so 
fortunate. 

It was this way: 

Some quarter of a century 
back, when I first became personally active 
in the leather belting business, I noticed 
some mechanics lacing a belt with rawhide 
lace. I thought it a slow, clumsy and anti- 
quated process. My attention was particu- 
larly attracted by the largeness of the lace 
hole, made necessary by the difficulty of 
pushing the lace end through, and the great 
amount of time lost in getting the lace end 
through the lace hole. 


So, ignorant like, I asked why they did not 
tip belt lace, the same as they tip shoe lace 
and no one could tell me. Then I, still igno- 
rant like, went and did it. The old-time 
belting men laughed at me, because I was a 
novice, and of course no novice in any line 
receives credit for knowing anything . How- 
ever, I kept right on putting tips on lace 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Bullding 


by Chas. E. Carpenter 


A Shoe-String 
Story 


Not Tipped 


leather, until today the largest seller in lace 
leather is HOUGHTON’S METAL TIPPED 
VIM LACE LEATHER. 


VIM Lace possesses many other advan- 
tages besides being metal tipped, inasmuch as 
it possesses greater tensile strength although 
of only three-fourths the bulk; is soft and 
pliable and therefore cannot become hard 
and brittle; it is elastic and therefore does 
not tear out-the lace holes; and is guaranteed 
to last twice as long as rawhide lace. 


VIM LACE LEATHER is also sold in sides, 
if you prefer to cut your own lace. 


But again I must make a confession. In- 
asmuch as Ben Nit’s creed teaches that 
everything containing water is fraudulent 
and adulterated, I think it only fair to an- 
nounce that VIM Lace Leather will average 
about 244% water, and that I know of no 
way we can ship the dry lace leather and 
permit the mills to follow Ben Nit’s advice 
and add their own water. 


Trial lots of VIM Lace Leather will be sent 
on approval. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 


HOUGHTON 
© ON — = 
| 
aie 2 
= 
Ha 
ye 
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WOONSOCKET 
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COTTON OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Horizontal Cleaner, Vertical Opener and Bale Breaker 


MILL MAN: 


Cotton crop reports indicate a large percentage of Strict Low Middling. 


especially the late picked cotton. 


This news is of little concern to the mills equipped with Woonsocket Open- 
and Cleaning Machinery. 


—INVESTIGATE— 


MAIN OFFICE 


COMPLETE WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON 


OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


AND EXPORT AGENT FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY SOUTHERN OFFICE 


PAWTUCKET, R. 


WOODSIDE BLDG. 
7 SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY MACHINERY 
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Power Plants for Textile Mills 


OST of the earlier textile mills 
were located upon a river, m 
order to take advantage of water 
power. Many of the manufacturing 
centers were started in this way, and 
the sites of many of the isolated 
mills were chosen for this reason. 
Many of the water powers which 
have been so used have been out- 
grown, and in some of these places 
there is, a preponderance of steam 
power over water power. New cen- 
ters of manufacturing have grown 
up, where cheap fuel and low trans- 
portation can be obtained, and many 
mills are driven by steam power. 
More recently the transmission of 
electrical current and the use of 
electrical power in the mills has 
caused water powers which were re- 
mote and of no value to become use- 
ful and valuable, and has enabled the 
construction of central power sta- 
lions near the mines or on tide water, 
where cheaper fuel can be obtained. 
These recent developments have 
made is possible to locate the mills 
more advantageously with reference 
to labor centers, and with reference 
to the physical structures, light, and 
railroad facilities. 


Power Rarely 5% of Total Cost of 
Product of the Mill. 


The chief items of the cost of tex- 
tile manufacturing are materials and 
labor. The cost of power is rarely 
over five per cent of the total cosi 
of the product of the mill, and while 
the cost of power is an item which 
should receive careful consideration, 
it is Of more importance to locate in 
some p‘ace where a sufficient num- 
ber of operatives can be procured, 
and where reasonable freight rates 
can be made, than to locate where 
power is cheap and the other items 
lacking. The relative importance 
of locating where power is cheap in- 
increases as the ratio of the cost of 
power to the value or cost of the 
product increases. 

some of the earlier mills located 
on a variable stream, primarily for 
the sake of using water power, 
which power, to a large extent, re- 
quires supplementary steam power, 
are probably handicapped on ac- 
countof their location, the restricted 
methods of construction and by the 
necessity of maintaining the run- 
ning a double power plant. 

At the present time, many of these 
restrictions have been removed on 


Address by Charles T. Main, 


Engineer, 


Boston, Mass. before Textile 


Division of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


account’ of the possible use of elec- 
trie power produced by the company 
itself, or which can be purchased 
from some power company produc- 
ing by water or steam, a combina- 
tion of both. 

In many instances, the promoter 
of a new enterprise can have his 
choice of producing his own power, 
or of purchasing electric current 
from a public service corporation. 
The latter course is now largely fol- 
lowed by mills of moderate size, 
which have not a considerable use 
of steam or warm water in the man- 
ufacturing The problem 
of the type of plant to be used has 
largely disappeared. 


processes. 


With the exception of some plants 
of small size, nearly all the power 
installations being made in textile 
mills now use electric transmission. 
In this paper it is, therefore, as- 
sumed that the power will be trans- 
mitted electrically. 

In the earlier electrical inslalla- 
tions if was common practice to use 
large. motors, 100 h. p. or more in 
size, to drive large groups of textile 
machines. There has been a con- 
tinuous tendency to decrease the size 
of the group of machines driven dy 
one motor, and to use the individual 
motor for each machine. It is com- 
mon practice now to limit the size 
of motors for group drives to about 
40 or 50 h. p-, and to use individual! 
motors ranging in size from 1-2 h. p. 
to about 10 h. p. on many of the tex- 
tile machines. 


Conditions Affecting Power Problem 


As regards the conditions which 
affect the power problem, textile 


mills may be divided intc two gen- 


eral groups: 

(a) Plain goods cotton. mills, which 
require little or no steam or warm 
water in their manufacturing pro- 
cesses, an other similar mills. 

b) Woolen and worsted 
which require large 
steam and warm water in their fn- 
ishing processes, and so can make 
use of the waste heat from the gen- 
eration of power, and similar mills. 

There is, roughly, 1 1-4 million h. 
p. used by the cotton mills, and about 
1-3 of a million h. p. used in the 


mills, 


amounts of 


woolen and worsted mills in this 
country. 
Steam Power. 

Nearly all values and cost of pow- 
er are at. the present time compared 
with the of producing power 
with steam. All of the statements of 
cost which follow are based on pres- 
ent prices, and are subject to change 
from time to time, with the change 
in any element going to make up the 
totals. Prior to 1913 prices and costs 
were fairly constant; since 1913 ‘they 
have increased so that’ today they 
are, roughly, double the 1913 prices. 

An industry which is not vel estab- 
lished can, by using steam power, 
locate at any place where if seems 
desirable, but, if possible, the loca- 
tion should so be made as to warrant! 
a supply of water, for boilers and 
condensers and for: manufacturing 
purposes, if any is required. 


cost 


In making up the cost of steam 
power, all charges have been con- 
sidered, except interest and taxes on 
the cast of land. The fixed charges, 
ineluding depreciation, interest, in- 
surance and taxes have been assum- 
ed at 12.5 per cent, and the running 
time 50 weeks of 48 hours each, or 
2.400 hours a year. In determining 
the cost per kw. h., it has been as- 


sumed that the average load for 
the running time is 90 per cent of 


the capacity of the plant. The cost 
of coal is assumed at $7.00 per long 
ton delivered in the coal pocket, and 
oil at $2.00 a barrel in tankage. 

The prinerpal items affecting the 
cost of steam power are as follows: 


!. Cost of fuel delivered to boilers. 

», Amount of power produced. 

3. Fixed charges on cost of plant. 

i. Repairs and maintenance. 

5. Attendance and supplies. 

6. The net cost is reduced in some 
concerns where the waste heat of 
the power plant can be used in the 
manufacturing processes in the form 
of low pressure steam or warm 
walter. 

Cost of Steam Power Using Steam 

Turbines. 
textile mills, the power 
vary from 1,000 to 5,000 
There will be some in- 
where the power used is 
than 1,000 kilowatts, and some 
in which the power required will be 
more than 5,000 kilowatts, but, for 
the purposes of this paper, we have 
considered this range as suflicient 
for illustration. 

For most textile mills requiring 
plants of less than 5,000 kilowatts, 
the installation of two-story boiler 
houses, mechanical stokers and me- 
chanical coal-handimge apparatus 
does not seem warranted to reduce 
the unit operating costs, which in- 
clude fixed charges. 

For a 5,000 kilowatt plant, the last 
two columns on Plate 1 show the 
differences in cost between a simple 
installation and the more complicat- 
ed plant, 

With modern plants, the following 
figures for cost of installation and 
operation are fair, when sleam is nol 
used for anything but power. 

In many places mills run longer 
hours than 48 a week, and coal can 
be delivered al $4.00 a ton, anu con- 
struction costs are less. 

With 54 hours a week and $4.00 
coal, and no change in cost of plant 


In most 
plant will 
capacity. 
stances 


less 


Plate 1 


Cost of Steam Power Using Steam Turbines in Textile Mill Plants 
Operating 50 weeks of 48 hours each, or 2400 hours per year 


Size of Plant in KW 
Boiler house No. of stories i 
‘Type of Stokers Hand 


1000 


Coal Handling Method 
Cost of Plant per KW $178 
Coal used IDs. per KWH 3.1 


Power Cost burning Coal 


—Yearly cost per KW $55.00 
“ost per KWH in cents 2.56 
Power Cost burning Oil 

~Yearly cost per KW 58.00 
Cost per KWH in cents 2.66 


2000 3000 4000 5000 5000 
{ { | 2 
Hand Hand Hand Hand Mech. 
$152 $130 £120 $110 
27 2.6 2.4 
$47.00 $44.00 $41.00 $39.00 $38.00 
218 2.04 1-90 181 1.79 
$48.50 $45.00 $42.00 $39.00 $43.00 
224 2.10 1.94 1-81 1.93 


8 


1,000 kw. could operate at 847.44 a 
kw., or 1.95c. a kw. h. all In- 
cluded, and 5,000 kw. could operaie 
at $33-40 a kw., or 1.37¢c. a kw. h., all 
all included. 

Kffect of Use of Waste Products. 

It has been common practice for 
many years to use exhaust steam of 
non-condensing engines and 
from the receivers of compound ene- 

ior manuracturing 
and for heating buildings. 

The saving by the use of exhaust 
steam, which would otherwise go to 
waste, is considerable, In some miils, 
especially colored mills, if the power 
is not produced by steam, so that the 
low steam can be used 
lor manufacturmg purposes, if 
would be necessary to maintain a 


erosts 


S.Calll 


mes Purp I ses, 


PAS 


poiler plant of sufficient size to pro- 
duce an equivalent amount ol ex- 
haust or receiver steam thus used. 


The bleeder tvpe of steam turbine 


lends itself to this manner of run- 
ning better than the reciprocating 
steam engine, and supplies steam 
free from oil for process work. 


In addition to savings in coa! there 
is some saving in fixed charges on a 
portion of the boiler plant, and at- 
tendance in the boiler house. 

The reduction effected by the use 
of low-pressure steam upon the net 
cost is shown approximately in the 
following table, Plate 2. 
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by water power, but even in such 
a case, the location of the water 
water power has a large effect upon 
its value, for thi transmis- 
sion lines will be greater for larger 


Cosi of 


distances to be run and the line 
losses greater. 

i. The use of exhaust and over- 
flow water from the condenser for 


manufacturing purposes tends to re- 
Cuce len cost of steam power 
and therefore to reduce the value of 
water power for this particular use. 

The chief items in the vearly cost 
of power are: 

1. Fixed charges as 
preciation, msurance 
the development. 

2. Repairs and maintenance. 

3. The cost of supplementary pow- 
er, if any is make up 
for the fluctuation in water power. 


i. Attendance and supplies. 


de- 


interest, 
and taxes 


necessarv to 


Cost of Hydro-electric Power. 

No definite sum can be fixed as 
cost of water power, as this de- 
pends largely upon the conditions 
which affect the cost of the develop- 


the 


ment. FKach case must be consider- 
edoon its own merits. As the chief 
eost of the development, the firs! 


cost is the most important item for 
consideration. 

In a development substantially 
made, the fixed charges for interes|, 


Plate 2 


Per Cent 
of Steam 


Coal at $7.00 a long ton 


L sed Per Kilowatt Year Per Kilowat Hour 
25 to STOL00 0.33 to 0.45 cents 
50) i250 to 0.58 to 0.63 cents 
40 to Y3.50 O85 to 140 cents 
1(M) 23.50 to 30.50 1.08 to 1.42 cents 


Water Power. 

The cost and, consequentiy, value 
of water power depends upon a 
variety of factors, but the essential 
fact is, whether, considering the 
combined result of all these factors, 
power can be produced and deliver- 
ed as cheaply in this manner as by 
any other method. 

The chief items affecting the cost 
and value of water power are as fai- 
OWS: 

1. The quantity of walter and the 
uniformity of flow durimg the year 
or a succession of years. 

A power whose flow is consiint is 
the most valuable. 

If the flow is variable, it must be 
supplemented by steam or other 
power, and the value diminishes as 
the needs of supplementary power 
increases. The variability may be 
sO excessive as to make 
maintaining and running a double 
plant more expensive than it would 
be to produce the same amount of 
power by steam power alone. 

2. The power which can be deriv- 
ed from a definite quantity of water 
increases directly in proportion to 


the head, and the cost of develop- 
ment increases per horse power as 
the head diminishes. 


3- The location of the power has a 
large effect upon the value, but as 
stated before, the ability to transmit 
power electrically has rendered use- 
ful and of value many powers which 
otherwise would be valueless. It is 
now possible, in many eases, to so 
locate a mill as to get the desirable 
features and to run it electrically 


the cost of 


and the repairs may be as low as 
per cent with a short transmission 
line, to 12 per cent with a tong line. 
For the purpose of this paper, they 
are assumed at 10 per cent. 

One hundred dollars a kilowal! 
would be considered a low-cost de- 
velopmen! The cost in most iIn- 
stances would be greater than this, 
and some developments have been 
made in which the has been 
so great that it has been impossibie 
to make it a paying investment unill 
the capital charges are scaled down, 

A uniform power deveiopment al 
reasonable cost is a valuabie asset, 
which bids fair to increase in value 
as time on. A uniform power 
at high cost may not be profitable. 
A varying power al high cost ts 
pretty sure not to be profitable. 

The following table, Plate 3, shows 
in a general way the cost of power 


COs! 


under varving conditions of con- 
struction cost. 
depreciation, insurance and taxes, 


The above costs are for current 
on the switchboard in the generating 
station. The effect of transmission 
losses iS to increase the cost of 
power delivered to the mill in pro- 
portion to the percentage of loss on 
the transmission lines. These losses 
for short lines would be, roughly, 5 
per cent, and for long lines 10 per 
cent. 

Adding 10 per cent to the last set 
of figures in the preceding table, we 
have shown on Plate 3-A the approx- 
imate cost at the end of the line, as- 
suming: the of plant and line 
at $300 a kilowatt. 

Effect of Variable Power. 

That portion of the power which 
is uniform, and which can be ae- 


pended upon all of the time, is call- 


cost 


ed “permanent power’ or “primary 
power,” and that power which is 
variable, and cannot be furnishea 
all the time, is ealled “surplus or 


secondary power.” 
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steam power; for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, say $100 a kilowatt. 

lsually there is some permanent 
useful power in all developments, 
but all power developed above the 
permanent must be supplemented 
as stated above, if it is desired to 
produce continuous power, and there 
are very few industries which can 
succeed unless they can be run con- 
tinuously. 

The fixed charges on the supple- 
inentary plant would go on, whether 
this plant was used or not, at 12.5 
per cent, or $12.50 per kilowalt year- 
To this must be added the cost of 
operating, which, under a varying 
load, would be less economical than 
regular steam power, and would cost 
from 82.30 to $3.25 per kilowatt a 
month. 

The total cost of power in such 
cases would be approximately as is 
shown in the following table, Plate 
i: 


Plate 3—A 


Approximate Cost of Uniform Hydro-Electric Power Delivered at 
Consumer’s End of Transmission Line. 


Size of Plant in KW 1000 
Yearly cost per KW S39.80 
Lost per Kilowatt hour in cts. 1.87 


It is the latter kind of power 
which we will now discuss. 

Te effect of variable power is the 
necessity of a supplementary plant 
of sufficient capacity to make up 
ihe deficieney purpose. 

In some few imstances, the varia- 
tion of flow is so great that the ex- 
treme low flow is insufficient to zen- 
erate any useful power, and some- 
limes the backwater may be so greal 


as to reduce the working head to 
such an extent to make it useless 
for power. In such cases as these, 


it would be necessary to maintain a 
supplementary plant of the same 
capacity as the primary plant, cost- 
ing, roughly, three-quarters as much 
per kilowatt as given for regular 


2000) 4000 
SSR.80 $37 BO 836.90 $35.90 
1.82 1.76 1.71 1.65 


Every $100 increase in the cost of 
the hydro-electric development adds 
$10 a year in fixed charges to the 
cost of power per kilowatt. 

Thus a 1,000-kilowatt for steady 
power. If supplemented by steam 
lo its full capacity for five months, 
the total cost of power would be 
$53.75. If the cost is $300 a kw., in- 
cluding transmission, the yearly 
cost, if supplemented full for five 
months, would be $65. plus 90 equals 
about delivered. 

In order to determine whether a 
water power should be developed, 
and the extent to which it should 
be developed, a comparison of the 
tolal cost of producing the amount 
of power required by the water pow- 


Plate 4 


Approximate Cost of Variable Hydro-Electric Power. 


Power costs per Kilowatt per year, for Hydro-Electric Plants having Steam 


Auxiliary Power 


Hvdro-Eleetrie Plant 


Size of Plant in KW 1000 
Cost of Hydro-Electric 

Plant per KW S200 
Yearly. Cost per KW $25.00 
Auxiliary Steam Plant 

Yearly fixed charges per KW 12.50 
Operating Cost ea. mo. per KW 3.25 


Total Yearly Power Cost per KW. 
when 
Steam plants runs 1 month 10.75 
Steam plant runs 5 months 75 


Plate 3 


Approximate Cost of Uniform Hydro-Electric Power Delivered at Power 
Plant Switchboard 


Size of Plant in Kilowatts 1000 


Assumed cost per KW 


Yearly cost per KW 14.00 
Jost per Kilowatt hour in cts. 0.65 
Assumed cost per KW $200.00 
Yearly cost per KW 25.00 
Cost per Kilowatt hour in cts. 1-47 
Assumed cost per KW $300.00 
Yearly cost per KW 36.20 
Cost per Kilowatt hour in ets. 1.70 


£100.00 


2000 3000 4000 5000 
S100.00 $100-00 $100.00 8100.00 
13.25 12.50 141.75 11.00 
0.61 0.57 0.53 0.50 
S200.00 $200.00 $200.00 8200.00 
24.35 23.45 22.64) 21.40 
1.43 1.09 1.05 1.50 
$300.00 $300.00 8300.00 $300.00 
35.30 34.40 33.55 32.69 
1.65 1.60 1.55 1.50 


Plants. 
2000 3000 
£200 S200 $200 $200 
$24.35 $23.45 $21.75 
12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
2 15 2 5O 2 40 2.30 
39-50 38.45 37.D0 36.55 
50.60 48.45 47.00 45.75 


er supplemented, if necessary, by 
steam power or purchased electric 
current, should be made, with the 
cost of producing the same amount 
of power by steam alone, or pur- 
chasing all of it. 

The cost of the water power and 
the supplementary power must not 
be more than the cost of steam 
power alone or purchased current 
alone, 

If considerable quantities of sleam 
or warm water can be used in the 
manufacturing processes, the 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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N order to understand what hap- 
pens in the bleaching process, and 
to be able to control the conditions 


therein so that the proper results 
are otbained, it is essential first to 
know what the cellulose material 


contains when it is ready to enter 
the bleaching kier and also the ef- 
fect of the bleaching agents on each 
one of these ingredients. This by no 
means excludes the cellulose itself, 
for it is a well-known fact that the 
bleach liquor will have a certain ef- 
fect on the cellulose itself even 
under the most favorable conditions, 
and when the process is properly 
carried out a much-impaired fiber 
will be found in the finished goods, 
says Ismar Ginsberg in the Textile 
Colorist. 

This problem concerns not only 
the natural constituents of the cellu- 
lose fiber, which may be defined as 
waxes, proteins, mineral matters, 
pectic matters, coloring matters and 
finally cellulose, but also the vari- 
ous foreign matters that are added 
to the cotton fiber during its manu- 
facturing process. Hence, the effect 
of the bleach on these ingredients 1s 
an important matter, for it wil! fol- 
low that if the active bleaching 
chemical has but little effect on 
these substances, as they are found 
in the cotton fiber after being put 
{through the preliminary treatments 
before the actual bleaching process 
is commenced, then the final results 
will not be a satisfactorily bleached 
fabric. 

Inasmuch as. the common bleach- 
ing agent that is employed for this 
purpose is chlorine either in the 
form of bleaching powder or as 
chlorine water or liquefied chlorine, 
the problem narrows down to the 
action of chlorine on these natural 
and artificial ingredients of the cel- 
lulose fiber. 

The prime object of bleaching is 
the removal of the non-cellulose con- 
stituents of the cotton fiber, no mat- 
ler what the origin of these consti- 
luents may be. The various pro- 
cesses in the bleaching of cotton 
fabrics need not be described here, 
for they are well known, although 
their effect on the ingredients of the 
cotton fiber may not- be so well ap- 
preciated by the practical bleacher. 

There is one ingredient in the cel- 
lulose fiber, found both in cotton and 
in linen, whose removal has caused 
a lot of discussion, and that is the 
waxes. If has been shown by vari- 
ous investigators that the waxes are 
by no means entirely removed by 
the treatments to which the cotton 
and linen fabrics are subjected dur- 
ing the bleaching process. On the 
other hand, experiments have alsv 
shown that there is a gradual re- 
moval of these substances as the 
bleaching progresses. The effective- 
ness of the lime boil is a matter of 
argument in this case. Some hold 
that the lime boil does nothing more 
than saponify the waxes and does 
not remove them. The again there 
is a portion of the waxes which are 
not. saponified, and, furthermore, the 
lime soap that is formed in the sa- 


ponification also sticks to the fibers. 
The supplanting of lime boiling by 
caustic as a treatment has been ad- 
vocated by many textile men, but it 
follows that the lime boil process 
is particularly well suited for treai- 
ing certain classes of goods. In spile 
of what might appear on superficial 
examination it is a fact that the tmme 
boil is the best suited treatment for 
removing the waxy substances from 
ihe cotton and the linen fiber, for 
after the lime boil and the subse- 
quent sour there are both free fatty 
acids and. unsaponifiable matters oa 
the fibers and the subsequent trealt- 
ment with alkali in the lye boil re- 
sults in the rapid formation of a 
soluble soap with the free fatty, 
acids, and thereafter it is a very easy 
matter for the unsaponifiable portion 
of the waxes to be removed by emul- 
sification. 


The emulsifying action of the soap 
thus formed on the insolube unsa- 
ponifiable matter has been discussed 
by various investigators, and the 
reader may be referred to the article 
in the Journal of Textile Institute, 
1916, volume 7, page 30, and. in the 
Journal of the Society of Dyers and 
Colorists, 1918, volume 34, page 137, 
as well as to the Bulletin Societe In- 
dustrielle Mulhouse, 1913, volume 
pages 510ff. 

In. passing il might be mentioned 
that the use of volatile solvents for 
the removal of the waxy matters in 
linen has been investigated as weil 
and a number of patents have been 
obtained on this procses. 

As far as the action of hypoch- 
lorites on the waxes, which is simi- 
lar to the action of free chlorine, it 
may be said that “cream” linen yarn 
was found to contain 1.21 per cent 
of wax which was apparently little 
different from the original wax. 
But when the wax had been subjecl- 
ed to saponification, it was found 
that if contained as high as sixty 
per cent of saponifiable matter. Thus 
the action of the chlorine was to 
change the wax into products which 
yield more to saponification. This 
explains the contention that has been 
held by bleachers that the chemick- 
ing prepares the cloth for the remov- 
al of impurities in the subsequent 
boil. The same results were obtain- 
ed with cotton cloth, and it was ob- 
served that a white solid was formed 
during the treatment with potassium 
hydroxide solution in alcohol. This 
compound was afterwards identified 
to be potassium chloride, formed by 
the union of potassium hydroxide 
and the chlorine in the chlorinated 
wax. 

The cotton fiber contains a certain 
amount of natural protein matters. 
In the hydrolysis of proteins, which 
is the way they are broken up into 
simpler products and finally remov- 
ed, there is always present the odor 
of ammonia, for the proteins wiil 
be broken down in part to this gas 
and carbon dioxide. Thus when the 
cotton materials are being subjected 
fo the various alkali boils in the 
boils in the bleachery, there is al- 
ways a distinct odor of ammonia 


around the kiers, and this is explain- 
ed by the decomposition that is be- 
ing carried out on the protein matter 
in the cotton fiber. There may aiso 
be some sulphur combined with 
these proteins and the removal of 
the sulphur is accomplished by the 
action of alkalies which convert if 
info soluble alkali sulphides. 


It has been found that cotton will 
contain on an average a quarter of a 
per cent of nitrogen, and the treat- 
ment with sodium hydroxide lyes 
materially reduces the amount of 
nitrogen in the boiled-off cotton. It 
was found that while lime-boiling 
will hydrolyze both the natural 
nitrogen present in the cotton as well 
as the nitrogen in the sizing ma- 
ierials that are added to the cotton 
in sizing warp yarns, nevertheless 
this method is by no means so ef- 
fective as a soda boil in removing 
the nitrogeneous compounds for the 
reason that the lime treatment zives 
products that are not completely 
soluble. Steeping in acids is als 
only partly effective in removing the 
nitrogeneous substances. 

It is interesting to note that nitro- 
gen contents of cotton piece goods 
containing flour sizes are higher 
than in the case of linen goods, for 
the latter are never sized with sub- 
stances which have a high nitrogen 
content. 


When considering the effeci of 
bleach liquors on cotton fabrics 
which contains sizes, it is under- 
standaple that what really is being 
studied is the action that chlorine 
has on starches, for starches are tlie 
principal ingredients of the sizing 
compositions that are usually em- 
polyed on cotton goods. It is, how- 
ever, a fact that theré has been but 
little investigation of this rather im- 
portant matter. Of course, the re- 
action between starch and iodine 1s 
well known, but it is not at all cer- 
tain what takes place—ihat is, 
whether or not a definite chemical! 
compound is formed. lodine is per- 
haps the only one of the halogens, of 
which chlorine is the most importan! 
member, whose action on starch has 
really been given any considerable 
attention. On the other hand, when 
the literature is examined to see 
what has been published regarding 
the action of chlorine and bromine 
on starch it is found stated that 
these halogens are without any ac- 
tion whatsoever on starch that is ab- 
solutely dry. There are, however, 
certain patents which have been is- 
sued on processes for converting 
starch into the soluble state which 
are based on the action of drv 
chlorine on the carbohydrates. For 
example, there are the German pai- 
ents Nos. 149,588 and 168,980. It has 
also been stated that bromine in the 


presence of water will yield an 
orange-colored compound with 
starch. The combination includes 


starch, hydrobromic acid and bro- 
mine. Then, gain, hypochlorites have 
been used for decomposing starches 
and this reaction can be brought to a 
close by cooking. At the boiling 
temperature the hypochlorites are 


converted into chlorates and chlor- 
ide which are no longer reactive. At 
still higher temperatures the halo- 
gens have a strong oxidizing action 
and decompose the high molecular 
weight starch molecule. All these 
reactions are of no great importance 
to the scientist and have not been 
studied to work out their more exact 
conditions, for starch is not a homo- 
geneous chemical substance but 
consists at least of two carbohy- 
drates. The chemists who are scien- 
lifically inclined work rather with 
substances which have definite 
chemical constitution. 

On the other hand, for the prac- 
tical man who is concerned with the 
bleaching, a knowledge of the ax- 
act action that chlorine has no 
starch is of considerable importance. 
It has been shown that bromine has 
an action on starch, and hence it 
follows that chlorine, which is 
chemically more active than bro- 
mine has an action on starch, and 
hence it follows that chlorine, which 
is chemically more active than bro- 
mine, will have even a stronger ac- 
tion on the carbohydrate. It has been 
obse -ved, for example, that goods 
which have not been thoroughly de- 
sized possess the property of holding 
chlorine very tenaciously, and even 
when these goods are treated with 
antichlors it is a very difficult mat- 
ter indeed to free the fabries com- 
pletely from chlorine. It would nat- 
urally appear from these facts that 
starch may enter into some sort of 
a chemical combination with chlor- 

It is for this reason that the ex- 
per:tments which are described in 
Melliand’s Textilbeichte, 1925, pages 
23 ff, were undertaken. In these ex- 
periments it was first sought to de- 
fermine the chlorine content of the 
goods. The ordinary methods which 
are used for this purpose could not 
be used, for the reason that the pro- 
portion of chlorine which was pres- 
ent inthe fabrcis was very small 
Micro-analytical methods could not 
be used because of lack of a suitable 
balance, and therefore the chlorine 
content was determined nephelomet- 


rically. The detemination was made 
in such a manner that a solution 
which contained chlorine in the 


form of chloride was precipitated 
with a solution of nitrate of silver 
which was weakly acid with nitric 
acid, and the degree of precipitation 
was determined with the aid of a 
standard solution of known chlorine 
content. The chlorine content was 
thus established by the density of 
the turbidity which formed in the 
reagent vessel when the two solu- 
Lions were brought together. A pre- 
liminary test showed that a differ- 
ence of ten per cent in chlorine con- 
tent would be easily detected in this 
manner, while five per cent gave 
only a slight difference. } 

In the orginal article there are 
given considerable details regarding 
the exact methods that were emplov- 
ed in preparing the solutions and in 
carrying out the test. One essential 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 
H&B 
American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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International Fabric Exposition 


LANS for the most interesting 
fabric exposition ever held 
America are now in the making. On 
February 22, 1926, Washingtons 
Birthday, the great doors of Grand 
Central Palace, New York, will .be 
thrown open to welcome merchants 
and buyers and the general public 
to the International Fabric Exposi- 
tion and Merchants’ Conference 
where vast textile achievements will 
he on display. The exposition, which 
is under the personal direction of 
Charles H. Green, widely known as 
a director of expositions, will include 
exhibits from many famous silk, 
cotton, wool, rayon and linen mills. 
It is expected that because of two 
distinet appeals, the artistic and the 
practical, the International Fabrice 
Exposition will create wide interest 
and attract visitors from all parts of 
the United States. Those who wor- 
ship the artistic will catch their 
breath in admiration at the .magnifi- 
cent spectacle of gorgeous textiles on 
display at the exposition—textiles 
representative of the finest fabric 
achievements of five industries. 

It was with a view to making this 
fabric exposition a great artistic 
triumph that Managing Director 
Charles H. Green, accompanied by 
Walter IT. Sweatt, Director of Ex- 
hibits and Howard Greenly, Director 
of Decorations, made a recent jour- 
ney to Europe to study methods of 
presentation employed at the Wem- 
bly Fair in England and |Exposition 
d‘Arts Decoratifs in Paris. The fact 
that Howard Greenley, A. I. A. ex- 
president of the Architectural Lea- 
gue of New York, has been chosen 
Director of Decorations also lends a 
great deal of artistic significance. 
Mr. Greenley’s decorations far the 
International Silk Expositions, the 
Architectural and Allied Arts Expo- 
sition and others will not soon be 
forgotten. 

But not for the sake of art alone 
was this great fabric exposition 
planned, rather to bring art and in- 
dustry together, and act as a source 
of. nispiration to retailers, buyers, 
merchandise men, manufacturers 
interested in textiles; to give them 
an opportunity to exchange ideas; to 
get perspective on their own work, 
their own merchandise; and to give 
them vision in planning for the fu- 
ture. That, according to Mr. Green, 
is the most important thing such an 
exposition can do. 

“The man who has kept his eyes 
too closely on his own task or his 
own goods” says Mr. Green, “cannot 
help but feel an involuntary expan- 
sion of vision when he finds spread 
before him, the very finest of the 
world’s fabrics, displayed in perfect 
harmony of color and line.” 

With this idea in mind the pro- 
gram of the International Fabric 
Exposition has been planned to in- 
clude daily demonstrations in prac- 
tical merchandising — how goods 
will include a series of luncheon con- 
ferences at which leading manufac- 
turers and retailers will discuss 
common problems of the industry; 
also a series of demonstrations show- 
ing how store events in fabric de- 
partments may be worked out. 

One of the most interesting fea- 


kroner 


tures of the exposition will be an 
educational exhibit of silk. A com- 
plete manufacturing unit will be in- 
stalled under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Broad 
Silk Manufacturers Association of 
Paterson, New Jersey. This exhibil 
will show the various processes of 
silk production from the reeling of 
silk from cocoons to finished broad 
silks, ribbons, etc. It will enable 
visitors to see in one sweep all the 
essential intricacies of reeling, spin- 
ning, designing, weaving and dyeing 
of beautiful silk fabrics. 

Cotton will be adequately repre- 
sented. Many of the largest produc- 
ers of fancy cotton goods will have 
exhibits. 

Rayon, (artificial silk) the newest 
of all materials, now as an establish- 
ed position in the fabric world and 
will be generously represented at the 
exposition by the leading producers 
of rayon and rayon fabrics. 

Exhibits of woolens and linens wi!! 
form a most attractive division of 
the exposition which will include 
the high spots of each of these five 
fabric industmes. 

A feature that will be highly ap- 
preciated by the general public, will 
be a pageant showing “Fabric Fash- 
ions of Interest” made from ma- 
terials exhibited, by leading coutu- 
rieres and shown on beautiful man- 
nequins in the large court located 
in the center of the main floor. 

The exposition will be open in the 
mornings for the trade only; and as 
a feature of the morning session a 
style show will be given at 10 
o'clock. To the general public the 
exposition will be open at 1 o’clock 
daily expect Sunday, and will in- 
clude a style pageant at 4 p.m. and 9 

The International Fabric Exposi- 
tion is an inspirational presentation 
of the beautiful and practical things 
in fabrics. It 's not a market place 
to buy and sell. ‘That is the after- 
math, the action following the in- 
spiration, to be carried on in the 
show rooms and offices of New 
York’s great fabric houses. 


Statistics of Danish Knit-Goods 
Industry Reported. 


The knit-goods industry in Den- 
mark is steadily growing, according 
to statistics recently published by 
the Danish Industrial Board, reports 
Consul E. A- Johnson, Copenhagen. 
In 1924, Denmark had 70 knit-goods 
mills which employed 2,635 people. 
In addition, almost 1,000 home work- 
ers were engaged in this industry. 
The production of all classes of knit 
goods in 1924 aggregated 2,256 mertic 
tons valued at almost 36,000,000 
(kroner equals $%0.1672 in 
1924) compared with 2,191 metric 
tons of the principal classes of 
goods produced in 1924 was as fol- 
lows: Hosiery, pure wool, 374; half 
wool 58: half wool 262: cotton 904; 
rayon 8; other knit goods pure wool 
406: half wool 43: cotton 130; rayon 
1. Imports of knit goods of all kinds 
amounted to 646 metric tons in 1924 
against 866 in 1923, the principal de- 
cline being in cotton knit goods. 
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The above photograph gives some 
idea of the extraordinary beauty and 
originality of the new Ipswich ho- 
siery. But it can give no idea of the 
striking and permanent luster which 
is imparted to this hosiery by Celan- 
ese brand yarn. 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 


The newest 
Ipswich socks 


feature Celanese 
brand yarn 


‘THE Ipswich Mills have just an- 
nounced an important addition to their 
line: men’s hosiery made of Celanese 
brand yarn. 

Lustrous, brilliant, the new Ipswich 
fancies have the fine, even texture of 
socks of high-count thread silk. Dyed 
with the special SRA ‘dyes, their rich 
colors are all fast to soap, sun, salt- 
water, and perspiration. 

An electric quality, peculiar to 
Celanese brand yarn, makes this hos- 
iery cling, skin-smooth, to the ankle. 

Six styles of the new socks will be 
advertised nationally for the coming 
season. Strikingly handsome, beauti- 
fully made, they can be depended upon 
to sell and to stay sold. 


Our concise brochure, What you 
should know about Celanese, will 
be sent to you upon request 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BRAND YARNS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 
ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd.. to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, ctc 
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Propose Uniform Standards for Dye Testing 


ORRESPONDENCE is being car- 

ried on at the present time be- 
tween the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and 
the Society of Dyers & Colorisis of 
England, with the object of consid- 
ering the possibilities of establish- 
ing a uniform set of standard meth- 
ods of dye testing for both England 
and America. 

This information is contained in 
the annual report of the Research 
Committee of the American associa- 
tion and printed in the recently is- 
sued 1925 year book of the organi- 
zation. 

Prof. Louis A. Olney, president of 
the association, states in his commit- 
tee report that while the require- 
ments of the textile and color in- 
dustries of England vary somewhat 
from those of-America, they are es- 
sentially the same. “If it is found 
possible to work out such a set of 
international standards,” he com- 
ments, “they would undoubtedly 
prove of great value to both coun- 
tries.” 

Methods of Dye Testing. 

The Association's Standard Meth- 

od of Dye Testing occupy a promi- 


nent place in the 1925 Year Book. 
A number of new revisions have 
been made and several new lests 


introduced. Briefly, the test methods 
cover dyed and printed cotton; dyed 
wool and dyed silk. 

The specific tests devised for dyed 
and printed cotton deal with fast- 


ness to washing; fastness to fulling 
and fastness to chlorine. During 
the last 12 months a sub-committee 
headed by Wm. H. Cady of the Paci- 
fic Print Works has continued a 
search for a practical standardized 
mehtod of determining fastness of 
dye to light. “The problem is still 
far from being solved,” says Mr. 
Cady, in explaining three different 
lines along which the investigation 
is proceeding. 

There is also a report on the com- 
mittee on “Fastness to Perspiration,” 
and methods for testing the fasiness 
of colors on wool to “Dry and Wet 
Heat.” “Fastness to Carbonizing,” 
“Fastness to Acids and Alkalies” and 
“Fastness to Set Water.” 

Considering the Consumer. 

Professor Olney says if is the in- 
tention of the Research Committee 
to test various dyestuffs as rapidly 
as may be possible, beginning with 
those most commonly used. Else- 
where in his report he states that 
“the viewpoint of the consumer of 
dyed textile material has been care- 
fully considered whatever the com- 
mittee has felt that this was im- 
portant.” 


In this connection, Professor Olney 
explains: 

“It must be remembered that 
many of the important tests, as, for 
instance, those for fulling, carbon- 
izing and steaming, are of no inter- 
est whatever to anyone by the man- 
ufacturer, since the ability of colors 


to stand up under these require- 


ments is settled one way or the 
other before the goods leave the 
mill.” 


In order that all the methods pro- 
posed up to the present time may 
be tried out under varying condi- 
tions of personal manipulation and 
different requirements, the commilt- 
tee is Submitting a set of samples 
to 10 outside testing agencies. These 
agencies were selected so as to cover 
textile manufacturers, dyed distrib- 

“These criticisms and suggestions 
will be finally considered and the 
resuits of the individual testers care- 
fully compared and, with this in- 
formation in hand, it is believed that 
our standard methods may be put 
upon a more ermanent basis.’ 

In view of the movement being 
headed by the Converters’ Associa- 
tin to establish standard definitions 
of fastness, the report of the sub- 
committee on light fastness makes 
interesting reading to the laymen. Ii 
is reprinted below: 

Report on Fastness to Light. 

“t—An allempl is being made to 
measure the fading power of the 
sun from day to day by means of the 
harium photo-electric cell of the 
Case Research Laboratory. If it is 
found that there is a direct parallel 
between the fading rate of various 
dyes and the intensity of the sun's 
light as measured by the barium 
cell regardless of weather conditions 
or the time of year, this device may 


find considerable use in this con- 
nection as a check on the sun’s vary- 
ing activity. 

“2-Experiments are in progress 
lo determine the effect on sun fad- 
ing of variations in the mechanical 
details of the exposure, such as the 
angle at which the samples are to 
be exposed, the presence or absence 
of a protecting glass and of an air 
space between glass and sample, 
variations in the locality of the ex- 
posure, ete. Since sun fading in the 
long run is the only universally ac- 
cepted method of determining light 
fastness, and since hardly any two 
persons expose samples to the sun 
in the same manner, it is important 
to know to what extent these varia- 
tions are likely to influence the re- 
sults. 


“3—Further trials are being made 
in various artificial lamps, such as 
the violet carbon are (‘Fade-ofeter,), 
the mercury vapor arc with. glass 
shield (‘Uviare’), and the nitrogen- 
filled tungsten lamp corrected by 
copper sulfate solution, to determine 
which of these devices is capable of 
giving the closest approximation to 
sunlight in its fading action on dyes. 

“The problem is a hard one, and 
is made more so by the practical 
impossibility of measuring accuratc- 
ly the total amount of fading of 
dyed samples, some of which grow 
lighter on exposure, some grow 
darker, while others change to an 
entirely different color. 


Have 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 
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PEAKING before the meeting of 

the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists, Everett H. Hinckley, 
of Borne, Scrymser Company, spoke 
on the subject of oiling cotion. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hinckley, there are 
numerous advantages in olling 
Lon. 

In the first place, he stated, ij 
emulsifies the wax and other emul- 
siflable material in the cotton. When 
the oiled cotton has been carried 
through its various Operations the 
tendency is to bring other impuri- 
ties to the surface, the cotton acting 
as a sort of a wick to the oil. Olling 
cotton has the advantage of cutting 
static electricity, this having been 
proven by a test made by the insur- 
ance companies. Another thing 
noticed is that dry cotton will take 
less oil than cotton having its natur- 
al muisture. It also will permit of 
more twist being put into the yarn 
without decreasing its break‘ g 
strength. The application can 
be made on cotton in the open slate, 
that means in the opening room. 
Dyed raw stock can be oiled quite as 
well as clean stock and the same im- 
provement will be noted. But it 1s 
essential that the oil be evenly 
sprayed since if there are some dry 
spots it will act as though it had 
not been oiled. Originally for that 
purpose single acting pumps were 
used and not found to be fully sat- 
isfactory- Now the double acting- 
sprayers are found to very evenly 
oil the stock. 

When the oil was first tried in one 
Southern mill it was applied to two 
rows of cards out of five rows back- 
ed by a picker in each row. On those 
two rows it was found that the at- 
mosphere was as clear of lint as 
though a knife had cut through the 
alr at that pomt, while on the other 
three rows Of cards the air was as 
full of lint as is usually the case 
in the average cotton mill. This 
would seem to indicate that the oil 
acts as a binder or suction to hold 
the lint on the stock throughout the 
intermediate operations because it 
has been found in practice that there 
is a gain of about two per cent. in 
the finished weight of the stock, 


Emutsified Oil. 


The oil now put out by the Borne, 
Scrymser Company is the resuit of 
long experiment. When the com- 
pany began to experiment it tried 
out both vegetable and minerai oils, 
and after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion came to the conclusion thal an 
emulsifiable mineral oil, free of acid 
and containing sufficient lubricating 
quaiilies and body, but not too much 
of either, was the oil required. Oil 
containing acid is was found sooner 
or later dulled the wire of the card 
clothing and if too thin of consist- 
ency was inclined to run between the 
wires, thereby working through into 
the back of the card clothing and 
loosening the backing. 

The present oil overcomes all these 
defects by slowing up around tie 
wire and being of sufficient body not 
Lo work back of the eard clothing and 
containing no acid cannot injure the 
wire. 

An emulsifiable oil used in pref- 
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Advantages of Otling Cotton 


erénce to a saponifiable oil because, 
in the case of the latter, it is simp|s 
a detergent and as a tendency to act 
much slower than an emulsifiable 
oil. Then again an emulsifiable car- 
ries everything along with if as if 
works away. On the other hand, be- 
cause of the slow action of a saponi- 
fiable oil it might cause discolora- 
lion of the stock or create a rancid 
condition of the stock after laving 
around a while, whereas an emulsi- 
fiable oil, as already stated, has the 
tehdency to bring all impurities to 
the surface which a light scouring 
will remove. 

In bleaching operation oiling of 
cotton does not effect its bleaching 
qualities. If anything it gives a 
clearer white which will not yellow 
quite so quickly as is the case when 
no oll is used. Neither does if 
turb the dyeing operation even if 
the oil is left in. In proof of this 
two samples of dyed khaki were 
shown. One dyed with stock not 
oiled, While two samples were dyca 
at different time no difference could 
be seen in the levelness of the dye- 
ing: 


Small Amount Needed. 


When experiments were first be- 
gun various percentages of oil were 
used on the stock. It was finally 
found out .that than one per 
cent. of oil per hundred pounds oft 
colton was sufficient. In fact to be 
exact 3-4 of one per cent. is the gen- 
erally accepted proportion, with a 
wide variation within this narrow 
limit, all depending upon the class 
of stock. 

A while back, tire yarn manufac- 
lurers were inclined to think that 
oiling of their stock would be detri- 
mental to the use of such yarns in 
lire ‘making. But reports from tire 
manufacturers proved a revelation. 
Tests showed that oiled stock gave 
an increase in elasticity of not less 
than 100 per cent. which means 
double the life of a tire because of 
the ability of the oil in the cotton 
fibres in the yarn to much better 
withstand the cutting operation caus- 
ed by the constant bending of them 
as they lay and weave over each 
within the layers of rubber. An- 
other thing, cards have to be set 
closer for oiled cotton. 


less 


Names New City Dukeville. 


Spencer, N. C—Dukeville, is the 
name of the new town being built 
by the Southern Power Co. on the 
banks of the Yadkin river adjacen!| 
to Spencer, where the big steam 
electric power development is under 
way. The town is named Dukeville 
in honor of the late J. B. Duke, who 
was head of the concern which is 
constructing the 100,000 horsepower 
development. 

Dukeville is being planned in a 
systematic manner, with splendid 
streets and sidewalks and all the 
necessary appurtenances of a mod- 
ern town. Fifty dwelling houses are 
under construction and other work 
is going on preliminary to the con- 
struction of the power plant. A rail- 
road is under construction from 
Spencer to the plant- 
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Do you know the 
famous “Centennial 
Belt” is still at work? 


The famous “Centennial Belt” was a double 
belt, 60 inches wide and 170 feet long, that 
we made and exhibited at the Centennial in 


ove FIELD 


MARK 


Philadelphia in 1876. 


The next year it was put in actual service, 
transmitting 650 to 700 horsepower on 24- 
By 1902 this belt had 
Then it was 
cut down into one 36-inch belt and several 
Today these belts are still 
running. The same cement that was ap- 
plied in 1876 is still holding. Their leather 
is still live and pulley-gripping. The end of 


hour-a-day service. 


run over eight 


smaller sizes. 


million miles! 


their usefulness is not yet in sight. 


There could be no finer demonstration of 
the long-wearing quality of Ladew Belts. 
They will fulfill your transmission needs 
definitely and permanently. Send in the 
coupon for “The Proof Book” that tells you 


the complete story. 


EDW. R. LA 1) kW CO., Inc. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 Murray St., New York City 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 


29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full infor- 
mation about Ladew Leather Belting. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 


Branches 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Philadelphia Pa. 
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HEREVER dyeing and bleaching 
are carried out the danger of 
spots and stains exists, each peculiar 
mark having its own possibilities. In 
this article it is intended to treat 
first with the kind of the stain, ifs 
origin and the possible prevention, 
and then discuss methods of re- 
moval, says W. B. Nanson in the 
Textile American. 
When any stain or peculiar mark- 


ing appears on the pieces, it is 
obvious that the fault must be re- 
moved, which means an extra ex- 
pense in chemicals and labor, be- 
sides the danger of damaging the 
tfabmc. Ht stands to reason that the 
fewer the stains the greater the 
efficiency of the works. Before any 
stain can be satisfactorily removed 
one must have some idea as to the 


nature of the damage under treat- 
ment, else there will be a consider- 
able waste of time. It is futile to 
Irv and remove some stains by hap- 


hazard treatment, trving first one 
solvent, then another, until one is 
fortunate enough to employ the 


correct method. Not only is it nee- 
essary to remove the stain, but af 
the same time, one must proceed 
further and discover, if pessible, the 
cause of such stain and try to pre- 
vent its occurrence in the future. 
Stains and. their be 


Causes Can 
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roughly divided into two classes:— 
a) External or mechanical stains; 
b) Internal stains, or stains pro- 
duced in the In the first 
class are included stains not pro- 
duced by the process itself but 
eaused by some external source, In 
fact. what might described 
mechanically caused. In the second 
category are included stains caused 


process. 


he as 


by some fault in the process itself 


and not the result of external agen- 
cies. 

External or Mechanical Stains, 

These include: oil 
wax, paint, tar, dyestuff particles, 
dirty oil from shafting and bearings, 
iron mould and mildew. 

Certain oil stains have their origin 
in the weaving department. These 
markings which oecur in the weav- 
ing shed, where a stainless oil has 
been used, should cause little trou- 
ble as they ought to disappear in 
the subsequent bleaching process or 
cover up in the dyeing, that is on 
ithe supposition that the oil is stain- 
less, but the oil is seldom stainless 
to the end, and therefore it is always 


advisable to color the oil used either 


in the spinning or weave 
light pink either with Magenta or 
some other color that will easily 
bleach out in the subsequent bleach- 
ing for this is written for bleachers 


POOTnS a 


marks, grease, 


and dyers only) in order that it will 
show plainly after weaving and thus 
allow it to be easily picked out and 
washed out before bleaching. This 
may be done by soaking, first—the 
stain in oil, then washing the whole 
stain previous to bleaching and get 
it thoroughly out. 

These oil stains, especially in 
quills, are very common and are 
usually derived from the spilling or 
accidental throwing of oil from the 
machinery used either in the spin- 
ning or weaving process. The exact 
period when they have been pro- 
duced is rather difficult to tell. They 
the stains) will not show, until the 
oil is first dyed pink until after the 
cotton goods are finished into white 
i. e.. Dleached) when they become 
fast vellow. 

If they are in the spinning the 
stains are mostly confined to either 
the warp or weft of the fabric, but, 
in the ease of the weaving stains 
they are more patchy and may 
either be on the warp only or on 
both the weft and the warp, or may 
have been produced on the cloth 
while it was being finished. When 
the cloth Is stained during weaving 
or before (. e., before bleaching 
the oil itself may be removed during 
the process of bleaching: although 
in some cases the stains may be re- 
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Origin and Removal 


moved, if is not always so; in some 
cases they remain on the cloth and 
the innocent finisher (or dyer) gets 
the blame for them. 

trouble is that the oll 
will not remain stainless even if it 
ec mes out and may have lost its 
original innocuous character, it may 
possibly have become mixed up with 
iron and brass in a finely divided 
condition from the machine bearing 
and shafting on the looms and in 
other places and appears on the 
pieces in dark and greasy patches. 
If microscopically examined, the 
character of such a stain will be 
clearly visible. 

When the bleaching is over, prob- 
ably the stain has disappeared: but 
possibly when the stain originally 

‘ted, the piece has become ten- 
dered and a hole develops on pass- 
ing through the water mangles. If 
‘his place be examined carefully 
under the microscope one perhaps 
will notice finely divided particles of 
iron and brass adhering to the fab- 

These are the cause of the 
damage. Finely divided metals such 
*s Iron and copper as well as nail 
heads possess the property of evolv- 
ing oxygen from bleaching liquor 
olutions. In the actual process of 
eoching the cloth becomes ten- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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_fold Through Southern Supply Dealers 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner 


A LOW GRADE COTTON YEAR 


is a year of opportunity for those mills which are equipped 
with modern Saco-Lowell Opening equipment. 


The tremendous development made by Saco-Lowell during 
the past few years, makes it possible to maintain quality while 
using lower grades of cotton. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET HEALEY BUILDING MASONIC BUIL.DING 
BOSTON. MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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> 
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GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


| Send Us Your Order Today 


If they are not working 
for you why not give 
the special purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


an opportunity to prove 
that they can produce 
just as efficient depend- 
able and economical re- 
sults for you as they are 
for others. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotie” 


Che Ford Compare. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Weave Room Production. 


Editor: 


Will some good weaver or super- 
intendent give me a list of things 
that will help to get. the very best 
production possible in a weave room. 

510. 


Two-Ply Belts. 


Editor: 


Will a two-ply belt give more pro- 
duction on an overhead drive in a 
weave room? It is a question in my 
mind. I will appreciate it if some- 
one who has had experience with 
this wil let me hear from them. It 
seems to me that a single ply belt 
stretches and gets too lights for the 
best results. New Overseer. 


Cost of Mill Building. 


Editor: 


What would a modern biulding for 
a 3000 spindle mill cost. With 
sprinkler system, steam pipes, etc., 
and what wuold be the necessary 
macinery for hosiery yarns 8s to 14s? 
What would be a close figure for 
this entire plant with motors, belt- 
ing, ete. “Ala.” 


Twist in Roving. 


Editor: 


As I may be expected to start a 
cord room in a new mill, I want to 
get posted on roving twists. I never 
started new machinery before, and 
as I understand the general rules 
given in the books are only a skele- 
ton around which to build the real 
thing. What is the best way to find 
the “happy medium” twist? 

Mover. 


Operating Costs. 


Editor: 


Kindly ask your readers to answer 
the following questions: What 
should be a proper cost per spindle 
annually for supplies and repairs to 
efficiently operate a 13,000 spindle 
mill with 336 40-inch automatic 
looms, day and night on print cloth. 

Kindly estimate each necessary 
material of expense in operation, 
considering electrical equipment, 
purchased power, only boiler for 
heating purposes. Cost should in- 
clude every item of expense neces- 
sary for full operation, eliminating 
fuel. M. J. V. 


Answer to Go Getter. 


Editor: 


Yes there is a substitute found for 
slasher cloth. It is now possible to 


Practical Discussions 


By 
Practical Men 


operate slashers without the use of 
the time honored blanket which has 
beld forth since the advent of the 
slasher itself. Instead of using 
wool or union blankets, it is now 
possible to substitute for the biank- 
et, a special yarn which is wound 
onto the slasher squeeze rolls. You 
start to wind it at one end and the 
other end of the yarn runs tail af 
the other end of the roll. Three or 
four, or more layers can be wound 
on and the roll is ready for use. The 
claim is that a big saving is brought 
about and that a better quality of 
slashing is the result. You see yarn 
is cheaper than cloth. And the 
squeeze roll is perfectly round when 
wound with yarn. It is said that the 
squeeze rolls wound with cloth wil! 
eause a variation in the loading of 
the yarn web with size or moisture 
of 50 per cent in one revolution of 
the squeeze rolls whereas when yarn 
covered rolls are used, the variation 
is much reduced and a more even 
distribution of moisture is brought 
about. You better look this up. 
| New Game. 


Answer to Inquirer. 


Editor: 


I take it that the spinning frame 
in question cannot be turned around 
because the cylinder would run the 
wrong way, and that you want to 
change the driving end to the foot 
end of the frame. If this is so, you 
will find, that, as a rule, the head 
samson of the frames can be ex- 
changed for the foot samson If 
this is so, proceed to swap samsons 
and reverse the gearing and pulley 
end. Some spinning frames have the 
same kind of a samson at each end 
of the frame. C. 8. Q. 


Answer to Stock. 


Editor: 


It is always best to keep all tex- 
tile stocks moving, and to turn over 
often the surplus stocks required to 
replenish machines, etc. It does not 
do any yarn any good fo keep it 
around idle for any great length of 
time. Of course, much depends on 
the kind of yarns, and the put up, 
as well as the finish through which 
yarns have passed. Some time ago 
a loom warp in one of our textile 
schools “ran out” in good shape right 
upto the last. It was used for sample 
weaving. If is said that this warp 
was started by a student who gradu- 
ated from this school nearly 30 years 
ago This speaks mightly well for 
the atmospheric conditions as kept 
up and supervised in this school. 
When it is considered that all yarns 
are so much affected by the temp- 
atures, humidities, sizings, finishes, 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears | 

8 pitch 36 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, 
ve and Spinning Frames, Spoo 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samoule gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. 


Rawhide or 


Phone 1070 


Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


“The Clean Cleanser” 


Made Especially for 


Textile Mill Floors 


Hundreds of Mills have adopted 
MI CLEANSER and are enjoying 
cleaner floors at lower cost. It is 
entirely free from eating proper- 
ties, cleans quickly and leaves no 
slippery surface. 


A Trial Barrel Will Convince You 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Established 1915 
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strains, mildews, rodents, sunlight 
and certain insects, this yarn which 
was kept in such good working con- 
dition for 30 years is a record in- 
deed for even a textile schodl. 
North. 


Eliminating Drop Wire 
Difficulties 


In handling rayon it has been 
found that exceptional smoothness 
and polish are essential in all parts 
of machinery and equipment with 
which the rayon fibres come in con- 
tact. Pressure against it and rough- 
ended surface causes thread break- 
age and consequent trouble and 
poor results in weaving and finish- 
ing. Some mills have reported that 
they found a great deal of difficulty 
in having operatives handle more 
than two or three looms on rayon, 
due to excessive breakage. 

The Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp- 
oration, of Attleboro, Mass. has re- 
cently devoted considerable study to 
this question, and have recently 
perfected a “new process” drop wire 
for use in weaving rayon on looms 
with stop motions. The new drop 
wire is exceptionally round and 
smooth, and well polished. Conse- 
quently it tends to reduce rayon 
breakage and leads to much better 
results. The company cites the 
record of several mills which have 
recently been able, through the use 
of these drop wires, to materially 
increase the number of looms per 
weaver and to secure much better 
uniformity in the woven product. 

The company also reports that it 
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has worked out a further refinement 
in the manufacture of these drop 
wires that will lead to even better 
results when it is made available to 
the mulls. 


American Cotton Favored in 
Finland 


The production of cotton spinning 
and weaving industry in Finland in 
1924 was valued at 323,715,100 mark- 
kas as against a total of 420,09095,200 
in 1923, Consul J. F. MeGurk, Hel- 
singfors, reports to the Deparimen!t 
of Commerce. The exchange value 
of the markkas was $0.0268 in 1923 
and $0.025 in 1924. The years, 1924, 
was in some degree a poorer one 
than 1923 for the cotton industry on 
account of the decreased buying 
power of the rural population, caus- 
ed by the poor crops of 1923. Nol 
only were fewer workers employed, 
but the mills operated on only part 
time during the spring. 

The Cotton Mills Association, com- 
prising six mills and constituting 
practically the whoie of the cotton- 
manufacturing industry of Finland, 
states that the annual consumption 
of raw cotton by its members ag- 
gregates between 30,000 and 33,000 
bales. Each mill purchases its own 
raw materials. The greater part of 
the cotton consumed, according to 
the Association, is of American 
origin. The import statistics, how- 
ever, show only small quantities 
coming direct from the United 
States, the major portion being 
credited to Great Britain, Denmark, 


Germany, and other continental 
countries. Approximately 60 per cent 
of demand met by local industry. 


The Finnish cotton mills have the 
capacity to produce sufficient quan- 
tities of certain goods to supply the 
entire domestic demand, but com- 
paratively large sums are expended 
annually for tmported materials. In 
1924, during which the cotton mills 
worked under somewhat adverse 
conditions, imports of cotton fabrics 
were valued at 108,277, 925 markkas 
and of cotton yarns, cords, etc. at 
35,781,205 markkas, the total repre- 
senting about 44 per cent of the do- 
mestic production, 


While foreign cotton goods of all 
kinds are sold in competition with 
the domestic product, large quanti- 
ties also of finer qualities, such as 
dress goods of new styles and novel 
designs, draperies, curtain fabrics, 
etc., are purchased yearly from other 
countries. Of the imports of speci- 
fied classes of cotton goods in 1924, 
totaling 1,072 metric tons, valued at 
92.967,656 markkas, Great Britain 
furnished 599 tons with a value of 
50,785,631 markkas and Germany, 113 
tons, worth 12,036,484 markkas. 
Other important suppliers were 
Sweden, and the Netherlands. 


With regard to terms of purchase, 
Finnish importers of cotton textile 
goods are in a far more favorable 
position than those doing business 
in other lines. While most of Fin- 
land’s import trade is done on a basis 
of cash against documents, the rule 
prevailing and strictly followed in 
the textile branch provides for pay- 
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ments within 30 days from the end 
of invoice month less 2 1-2 per cent, 
or 90 days, net, the former being the 
most common usage. It is even re- 
ported that open credits of 6 months 
are granted in certain cases. The 
Wholesalers’ Association of Finland 
explains that this situation is caused 
by keen competition, both on the 
part of domestic firms and foreign 
exporters of cotton goods. 


Finnish cotton manufacturers dis- 
tribute their goods almost wholly 
through wholesalers although ex- 
ceptions are made in cases where 
former wholesale firms and cus.0om- 
ers of the mill are at present oper- 
ating only retail stores. The profils 
of the wholesalers usually range 
from 5 to 7 per cent and of the re- 
fails between 10 and 12 per cent. 
The wholesalers usually quote 14 
days, less 2 or 3 per cent discount, 
or 30 days net. 


- 


Col. Don E. Seott Entertains. 


Graham, N. C-—Col. Don E. Scott, 


Sidney Mill manager in Graham 
entertained recently 200 employes, 
their wives, and children at a 


barbecue and brunswick 
the mill premises. A. R. Heritage, 
mill superintendent, spoke briefly 
during the feast in behalf of the em- 
ploves and what it meant to them to 
have the spirit of interest shown 
them. During past months, the mill 
has kept running day and night and 
there seems to be a close spirit of 
cooperation between employers and 
employes. 


stew of. 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


CO. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


Loom Harness (complete with 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Appleton Will Ship 30,000 to 
Anderson 


Anderson, 8. C.—Plans for increas- 
ing the capacity of the recently ae- 
quired Brogon Mills, of this city, 
have been outlined by the Apple- 
ton Manufacturing Company, a sub- 
sidiary Massachusetts company 
formed by the Appleton Company, of 
Lowell, Mass., to operate the South- 
ern mill. It is their intention to 
double the spindleage of the local 
plant by transferring 30,000 spindles 
from Lowell. 


The plant of the Appleton Com- 
pany at Lowell is equipped with 320 
cards, 8619 looms and 116,000 spin- 
(des. Some time ago the manage- 
ment became convinced that the 
possibilities of manufacturing color- 
ed goods in the South should be 
carefully investigated. On Dec. 26, 
1922, the board of directors adopted 
2 resolution setting aside $2,000,000 
for the aequisition of a Southern 
mill and appointed a special com- 
mittee to perfect and carry out the 
plans for this mill. 


Leading experts were employed by 
the committee: and their decisions 
were carefully checked by personal 
investigation. The committee decid- 
ed not to build, on account of the 
excessive cost, but to buy a mill if 
possible. After extensive search, a 
suitable mill was found in the Bro- 
gon Mill at Anderson, S. C. The low- 
est estimate for building a satisfac- 
tory mill of 30,000 spindles, with dye 
plant and bleachery, with a village 
adequate for a day and night run. 
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was $2,000,000. To build a similar 
mill of 60,000 spindles would have 
cost $3,400,000. Brogon Mill consists 
of buildings and machinery in excel- 
lent condition. The buildings are 
large enough to hold 60,000 spindles. 
The purchase was $1,90,000; the mill 
can be increased to a 60,000 spindle 
mill at an aditional cost of approxi- 
mately $700,000, representing a sav- 
ing of $1,600,000 over the best esti- 
mates for a 60,000 spindle mill. 


To Remove Spindles. 


The only building necessary to 
equip the plant for 60,000 spindles, 
day run, will be a new two-story 
building to contain dye house, 
bleachery and sfore houses. It is 
planned to obtain the 30,000 addi- 
hional spindles by moving them from 
Lowell, as the spindles can be em- 
»loyed more profitably and for more 
hours per week in Anderson than in 
Lowell. This will give 86,000 spin- 
dies in Lowell and 60,000 in Ander- 
son, or a total equipment of 146,000 
spindles, being an increase of 30,000 
spindles over the former capacity of 
the Appleton Company. Including 
the value of spindles moved from 
Lowell to Anderson, and all costs 
for moving and additional buildings, 
‘he Southern mill will stand at ap- 
proximately $31 per spindle, which 
will compare favorably with mills 
huill before the war. In other 
words, although it is not possible to 
huild a mill today without excessive 
cost, the Appleton Company will 
have by purchase a modern plant at 
i pre-war cost for a colored mill, 


‘equipped with napping rooms, dye 


house and bleachery. 


Cotton Spinning in Slight 
Drop 


Cotton spinning industry showed 
a slight drop in the aggrgate num- 
ber of active spindle-hours in No- 
vember as compared with October, 


but they were considerably higher 


than a year ago, the census bureau 
reported. 
November number 7,833,792,613 or an 
average of 207 hours per spindle in 


place, compared with 7,961,670,519 or 


an average of 210 in October this 
year and 7,123,959,034 or an average 
of 188 in November last year. 
Spinning spindles in place Novem- 
ber 30, numbered 35,919,358, of which 
32,892,324 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
With 37,905,330 and 32,425,206 in 
October this year and 37,845,140 and 


31,789,876 in November last year. 


The average number of spindles 
operated during November was 46,- 
117,612, or 96.0 per cent capacity on 
a single shift basis compared with 
33,898,925 or at 89.4 per cent capacity 
during November last year. 


Cotton Ginning Report 


Washington, D. C.—Cotton of this 
years crop ginned prior to Decem- 
ber 143 totaled 414,826,452 running 
bales, counting round as half bales 
and excluding linters, compared 
with 12,792,294 bales ginned to that 
date last year, the census bureau 
announced, 

Ginnings by States follow: 

Alabama, 1,336,891: Arizona, 79.- 
954; Arkansas, 1,347,969: California. 


Active spindle-hours for 
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$1,430; Florida, 39,852: Georgia, 1,- 
180,926; Louisiana, 876,558; Mississip- 
pi, 1,708,298; Missouri, 226,247; New 
Mexico. 57,598: North Carolina, i- 
085,534: Oklahoma, 1,516,925: South 
Carolina, 904,861; Tennessee, 451,611; 
Texas, 3,870,656: Virginia, 48345: all 
other States, 16,747. 

Round bales included and counted 
as half bales, numbered 306,557 com- 
pared with 293,918 last year and 232,- 
643 in 1923. 

This year’s cotton production, as 
estimated by the department of ag- 
riculture on the basis of facts avail- 
able as of December 1, ts 15,603,000, 
equivalent, 500-pound bales consist- 
ing of 478.41 pounds of lint and 21.9 
pounds of bagging and ties. Las! 
vears crop totaled 13,627,936 bales. 
Last vear to December 13 the per- 
centage of the total crop ginned was 
93.8 per cent, in 1923 it was 93.9 per 
cent, in 1922 if was 97.5 per cent 
and in 1921 it was 97.7 per cent. 


Increased Demand er Mill 
Stocks 


The past. six months have shown 
a remarkable change in activity of 
Southern Textile Stocks. During the 
early months of the year there was 
n lot of distress stock hanging over 
an inaetive market but with the in- 
‘reased earnings of the mills in gen- 
eral, mterest was stimulated and de- 
mand improved rapidly. The aver- 
ze of the 25 active Southern Tex- 
lite Mills just released by R. S. Dick- 
son & Co. stands at $119.20. This 
shows an increase of $5.92 since July 
5th, the average on that date stand- 
ing at $113.28. 


A yarn superb in those qualities 
which have opened for Rayon 
an éver-broadening market in 
the development of new and 
beautiful fabrics. CG] Sponsored 
by an organization ever alert in 
the advancement of research 
which will open to this fibre an 


In support of production facili- 


ties constantly undergoing en- 
largement, the mill operator now 
receives deliveries of our Uarn 
direct from our own throwing 
plant, dyed to specification and 
put up in those forms suited to 
his individual and immediate 


even wider range of usefulness. 


requirements. 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Sac 


148 MADISON AVENUE 
NeW YorK CITY 
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—To Reduce — 


Production Costs 


| Smooth, Uniform Warps 


Shedding or Flaking 


Even Penetration 
Greater Loom Efficiency 


Percentage of Seconds | 


We recommend the use of ““Axco” Warp S 


1ze 


,, for the best results in all warp sizing oper- Hit 


will convince you. | 
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Represented in Canada by 


644-52 Greenwich St. 
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SCOUROL 


For Scouring Rayon Products 


RAYON SCOUROL is completely soluble in water 
without boiling; in fact it will go into COMPLETE 
SOLUTION in COLD water. On account of its great 
solubility and the fact that it wets out the fibre very 
quickly, it is not necessary to use high or boiling tem- 
peratures and the oil or other foreign matter is quickly 
and completely removed from the fibre without mjury. 
With ordinary soaps complete removal of unsaponified 
matter is not possible until a very high temperature :s 
reached, and this is often objectionable for the reason 


that high temperatures have an injurious effect on the 
silk. 


Rayon Scourol is not alkaline, nor does it produce 
free alkali by hydrolosis when diluted in water as 
soaps do. When Rayon Scourol is used the silk is 
preserved and kept bright and free from the action of 
chemicals of this kind. 


Rayon Scourol is a straight oil-like product with the 
full softening values of the original oil retained, and 
for this reason keeps the rayon soft, full, and in gen- 
eral all-round good condition. 


Rayon Scourol acts as a dyeing assistant, and artificial 
silk when scoured with it is in a condition to readily 
take dye in an even, uniform manner, and at the same 
time the silk is not deadened or impaired in any way. 


Write for Our Technical Service Data Sheet on T his 
Product 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 
HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 
CHICAGO 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued From Last Week) 


The length of traverse varies for different kinds o&.yarn, 
being less for fine yarns than for coarse yarns; 51% inches 
is about the average, 7 inches being the maximum and 44 
inches the minimum. 


\ 
: 
* ‘ 


sill 


Fig. 39. Pull of Traveler. 


Inequalities. 


178. There is in the nature of the ring frame a small vari- 
ation in twist, due to the traverse, whether long or short. It 
is slightly more in a 7 inch traverse than 6 inch, but it does 
not amount to more than one tenth of a turn per inch. In 
practice, the twist per inch is found by dividing the number of 
revolutions of spindles per minute by the number of inches per 
minute of yarn twisted. In the case of roving frames, where 
the flyer neither approaches nor recedes from front roll the 
amount of stock twisted is the exact amount delivered by front 
roll. But in spinning frame, where the ring with its traveler 
alternately approaches and recedes, this amount varies. Sup- 
pose front roll delivers 420 inches per minute, and spindle turns 
8.400. If the ring rail were still, the twist would be 8400-— 
420—20. If the rail traverses downward 7 inches in one min- 
ute, it is receding from the point of delivery and thus produces 
the effect of diminishing by that much the amount of yarn 
passed through the traveler. Hence the yarn at the bottom 
of the traverse would be only 413 inches, and the twist per 
inch would be 8400-—413=——20.3. But if the rail traverses up- 
ward 7 inches in one minute, it is approaching the point of 
delivery, and thus produces the effect of increasing by that 
much the amount of yarn passed through the traveler. Hence 
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the yarn twisted at the top of the traverse would equal to 


42’ inches, and the twist per inch would be 840-—427—19.7. 

This makes a total variation in twist between bottom and top NORWOOD 
of traverse 6. turns per inch. In the case of yarn having 20 
turns per inch, this would amount to about 3 per cent. In the 


> 
case of filling wind, where traverse is about 11% inches, this Mechanical Filtration 


variation would seem to be very much less. But as a matter of 


fact, the filling traverse is much quicker than warp traverse, Gravity or Pressure Types 
so that it traverses about as many inches per minute in one 
case as in the other, thus producing about the same variation Clean, Clear Water Gua ranteed 


in twist per inch. But as filling twist is naturally less per inch 
than warp, the same variation per inch would be a greater : 4 : 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Discussed as an abstract theory, the above calculation is not Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 

absolutely correct, because it is based on the assumption that Chas. M Setzer. Sou Rep Charlotte. N.C 
twist is governed by the revolutions per minute of spindle, 
whereas it is in point of fact, governed by the revolutions of 
travelers as shown below. The relative difference in twist 


shout the same as inthe above caution UN VESRSAL WINDING CO. 


There is a variation in stretch between full bobbin and empty 
bobbin, due to the fact that the traveler pulls harder when BOSTON 
bobbin is empty, and hence stretches yarn more than when 


bobbin is full and traveler pulls easier. . . . . 
There is also a variation in twist between empty and full Textile Winding M achinery 


bobbin. 

The amount of twist put into yarn is generally considered Southern Offices 
to be the ratio between yarn delivered by front roll and the Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
speed of spindle. This is near enough the truth to use as an Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
easy basis for calculation. But as a matter of fact, the twist I. E. Wynne 
is produced by the revolution of traveler, and not the spindle. : 
As the traveler revolves somewhat slower than spindle, the Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


actual twist is a little less than the calculated, and varies with- 
in small limits, from empty to full bobbin. Suppose empty 
bobbin is 2 inches in circumference, and front roll delivers 400 
inches per minute, and spindle runs 8000 revolutions. If twist 
were produced by spindle, the twist would be 8000——400—-20 


Broadway Central Hotel 


per inch. But traveler must lag behind spindle and bobbin 667-677 Broadway, New York 
(400—2—)200 revolutions, and. will therefore run but 7800. 

Hence the real twist will be 7800-—400—19.5, which is .5 turns Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

per inch less than calculated, and is 214 per cent. Suppose In the heart of the down-town business section. 

when bobbin is full, it measures 5 inches in circumference, Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
traveler must sag (405--5=—) 80 revolutions, and will run but from our door. 

7920. Hence the twist will be 7290-——400—19.8, which is .2 Newly Furnished and Renovated 


turns per inch less than calculated, and is 1 per cent. Hence ; 

in this case, the difference in twist between bobbin at begin- High class service at low rates. 

ning of set and at end of set is .3 turns per inch, which is 114 Large Banquet and Convention Halls. | 

per cent. Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 
179. Another cause of variation in stretch of yarn, is the 

: varying length between thread guide and ring rail. The length 

is greater when ring rail is at bottom. If the weight of traveler r 

be selected to suit the conditions at bottom of traverse, that r HE SUPERIOR P QRCELAIN 

is, to control the ballooning, the pull of traveler will exert a Ge 

a stretch on a longer portion of yarn then when rail is at top, 

and hence will produce a smaller amount of stretch per inch. 

When at top the stretch per inch will be greater. It is possible 

to put on a traveler that will run properly at bottom of tra- 

verse, but break down yarn at top. On the other hand, if 

traveler be selected light enough for the top, the ballooning 

will be excessive at the bottom, and might break down yarn 

by thrashing against separator; or in the absence of these, by 


ig for 


Textile 
Machinery 


‘manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


entangling with adjacent bobbin. The traveler is selected to ‘ws Incorporated 
conditi ; 128-34 Sumpter St. 
compromise these conditions, so that the machine may run; 


but the irregularities of stretch and tightness of bobbin wind ; 
still remain. It will be noted that while inequality of stretch Samples and Catalog upon, Request | 
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If There Were No Christmas 


if there were no Christmas we 
would miss the holiday spirit and 
the relaxation that comes just at 
the end of our year of labor. 

We would miss the joy of giving 
and the lesser joy of receiving. We 
would miss the Christmas cards 
that tell us that our friends, many 
of whom we seldom see, still re- 
member us and hold us in their 
affections. 


We would miss the joy of children 
in their anticipation of the coming 
of Santa Claus and their extreme 
happiness on early Christmas morn- 
ing. Some would miss the joy of 
finding children who because of 
poverty, would have no Santa Claus 
and of making the day a happy one 
for them. 

If there were no Christmas we 
would miss much happiness and 
good cheer and friends would not be 
quite as good friends if it were not 
for the felicitations of the season. 

We are glad that there is a Christ- 
mas and we extend to our readers 
and to our friends throughout the 


textile industry our best wishes for 


a happy season. 


Vicious Propaganda 


N the November issue of “Home 

and Foreign Fields,” published at 
Nashville, Tenn., by the Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, appears one of the 
most vicious pieces of propaganda 
against the cotton mills of the South 
that we have ever seen. 

It is a synopsis of a short play 
entitled “Children of the Cotton 
Mill.” which is so worded and ar- 
ranged as to be easily put on by the 
children of any Sunday school. 

We have not space to give the 


entire play but the following Is one 
of the scenes: 


(Enter at left several children poorly 
dressed, holding out bound hands. Liberty 
faces left. Children look at her.) 

Liberty: Who are you, my children, 
and why do you come before me thus 
bound ? 

First Boy: We come from the cotton 
mills. Our hands are bound because we 
must work all day when the sun is bright 
and we should be playing. We work all 
day when we should have a chance to go 
to school. Our bodies are bound by dis- 
ease; our minds are bound by ignorance; 
our souls are bound by neglect. 

Liberty: These are serious charges you 
are making. (To first girl.) What have 
you to say? 

First Girl: My father brought me from 
across the sea. He can’t speak English, so 
he can’t earn much money. There are five 
of us to feed and I am the oldest. I work 
in the mill, tying broken threads from six 
in the morning until six at night. 1 earn 
two dollars a week, but I get so tired. 
Every time I go past the schoolhouse it 
seems as if it calls to me. I long to learn 
to read. 

Second Boy: I work in the mill every 
day and half of the day on Saturday. I 
change the full bobbins for empty ones. 
Sometimes I get so that I can’t see much 
of anything. My sister used to work in the 
mill, too, but it was so damp there that 
she caught cold; then she got consumption, 
= now the doctor says she is going to 

ie. 

Second Girl: Did you speak to me? I 
can’t hear very well. There is so much 
noise in the mill where I work. The other 
day a boy got his arm cut off in the 
machine. One day some people came to 
visit our mill. The foreman swore when 
he heard them and hid me in the closet. 
and I wonder why he did it. 

Liberty: This testimony seems to con- 
vict the cotton mill of cruelty to the chil- 
dren of America. Is there defense? 

(Enter at right Creed (boy. draped in 
yellow), also Machine (boy draped in 
black) and Poverty (girl dressed in ragged 
clothes.) Children shrink (behind Liberty. ) 


Then the play goes on with Greed 
and Machine as portraying the cot- 
fon mill managers. 


At the start of the play it states 
that the children in same are 10 to 
12 years of age. 

While no cotton mill in the United 
States can now employ a child under 
{4 years of age, the play deliberately 
seeks to create the impression that 
children of 10 to 12 are employed. 

It seeks to create the impression 
that children get $2 per week, that 
the mills are damp and that the 
children often get their arms cut off, 

We can imagine the effect of this 
play upon the congregation of a 
ehurch in a section that knows 
nothing of cotton mills. 

The author of the play is given as 
Mrs. Moffit Rhodes, but we have an 
idea that its real author is either the 
National Child Labor Committee or 
the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

It is a vicious piece of propaganda 
deliberately written and intended to 
cause people to believe that very 
young children work in cotton mills 
under dangerous and unhealthy con- 
ditions. 

The responsibility of its publica- 
lion lies upon the Southern Baptist 
Sunday School Board and we sin- 
cerely hope that the Baptists in the 
cotton mills of the South will stren- 
uously protest against an organ of 
their church being used to so falsely 
represent the conditions in our 
mills. 

Gi. 5. Dobbins is the editor of Home 
and Foreign Fields and his address 
is 161 Eighth Ave., North, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


The Automatic Loom 


“Mr. Speak, secretary of the Bolton 
Weavers’ Union, directed his remarks to 
the introduction of automatic machinery 
and new fabrics in cloth manufacture. The 
automatic loom, he said, as at present 
applied, was not the success that had been 
anticipated.” 


The above extract from a recent 
meeting of the textile unions at 
Manchester, England, is typical of 
the attitude of labor unions in Eng- 
land towards automatic machinery. 

It is rather amusing to the mill 
operatives of the South who have 
been running automatic looms for a 
generation to hear that they are nol 
a success. 

Fall River; Mass., decided about 
twenty-five years ago that automatic 
looms were not a success and that 
decisions resulted in eventually put- 
ting Fall River mills where their 
future is very questionable. 

The egotism of the English is 
proverbial and they think that there 
is nobody in the world except them- 
selves, Who knows much about cot- 
fon manufacturing. 

New England convinced itself thal 
the South could never manufacture 
anything but coarse yarns and 
coarse goods and to some extent 
still sticks to that belief. 

The South has been willing to 
learn from every section of the 
world and the mill managers have 
had the co-operation of the mill 
operatives in installing and adapting 
every automatic machine and every 
improved textile device that has 
come upon the market. 

The textile South has sought 
knowledge and the day is rapidly 
coming when it will lead the world 
in textiles. 
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The Victim Of A System 


Beal week the president and 
treasurer of two coarse yarn 
mills shot himself. One of his mills 
was in the hands of a receiver and 
the stockholders of the other had 
requested his resignation. 


He was a fine man and one of our 


best friends and we are deeply 
grieved that he did not find himself 
able to face adversity. 

The system of selling yarns to 
speculators, so prevalent throughout 
the industry, had been too much for 
his mills and his stockholders awoke 
as we have predicted that the stock- 
holders of other mills will awake, to 
the fact that the selling of the out- 
put was not being handled upon a 
business basis. 

He was the victim of a system of 
selling coarse yarns that has gotten 
its tenacle around the coarse yarn 
mills of the South and is slowly but 
surely squeezing out their life. 

He realized the situation and often 
spoke to us about it, in fact, two of 
his recent letters are now on our 
desk, but instead of installing looms 
and thereby shaking off the system, 
he kept hoping for a better day. 

The general policy of selling to 
speculators and of beginning night 
operations as soon as there is a half 
cent margin, has made the future of 
the coarse yarn mills gloomy and 
when the stockholders awake, as 
they will, there will be other resig- 
nations requested. 

Our friend was the victim of an 
unfortunate system and when after 
“ve years of terrible pressure and 
continued disappointments he realiz- 
ed that he must give up the fight, 
he yielded to a moment of weakness 
ond took his own life. 


The Private Cotton Estimates. 


Come, meet the cotton expert— 
A prophet rather quaint— 

He studies statistics minutely 
And sees crops as they ain't. 

Contributor. 


One Thousand Years Ago 


E are inclined to marvel at the 

wonders of modern science and 
to believe that our aneestors had 
little knowledge. 

Ancient books and manuscripts 
that have just come to light in India 
seem to indicate that men of one 
thousand years ago knew much. 

The recently discovered docu- 
ments consist of manuscripts of 
palmyra leaves, dealing with relig- 
ion, philosophy, arts, science, his- 
lory, medicine, astrology, palmistry 
and many other subjects. It is be- 
lieved to have had its origin long 
before the Bijapur Kingdom in India. 

Wireless Telegraphy—It is said 
that communications can be carried 
from one place to another thousands 
of miles away by means of two 
stone plates, specially constructed. 

Cotton growing—Processes are de- 
scribed by means of which it is possi- 
hle to grow cotton of an color desired. 

Geology—Operations are explain- 
ed by means of which it is possible 
fo know what things are hidden 
helow the surface of the earth, so 
that the jocation underground of 
such things as precious metals, hid- 
den treasure, buried cities, etc., can 
be easily ascertained. 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS ) 


malie 
OIL 


A product of the 
Sonneborn Laboratories 


Personal News 


anni 


J. K. Giles is now secretary of the Fowler Jackson is now superin- 
Elizabeth James Mills, Marion, N.C. tendent of the National Yarn and 
Processing Company, Rossville, Ga. 


Walter F. Whatley has become 
overseer of carding at the Mobile T. W. Webster, of High Shoals, 
Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. N. C.. has become overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Red Springs 
T. G. Bullard has resigned as over- Cotton Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 
seer of carding at the Mobile Cotton 
Mills. Mobile. Ala. H. B. Dowell is now manager of the 
Sand Springs plant of the C. R. Mil- 
Oscar Helms has become overseer ler Manufacturing Company, Sand 
of night spinning at the Mobile Cot- Springs, Okla. 
fon Mills, Mobile, Ala. ° 


i 


iii 


M. B. Leath has been appointed as- 

O. L. Thompson has resigned as_ sistant treasurer of the Pee Dee 

overseer night spinning at the Manufacturing Company, Rocking- 
Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. ham, N. C. 


C. C. Stokes has been appointed B. M. Gillon has succeeded E. R. 
secretary of the Cheraw Cotton Neave as secretary and treasurer of 
Mills, Cheraw, S. C. the Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C. 


L. W. Jones is now treasurer of 
the Southern Franklin Process Com- 
pany, Greenville, 8S. C. 


To dyers and finishers 
of rayon fabrics— 


B. H. Blanton has been appointed 
secretary and manager of the Sek- 

J. Wright has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Marlboro Mills 
No. 3 and 6, MeColl, 8S. C. 


A. B. MeCormick is now superin- 


H. G. Utley has been appointed 


secretary of the Buffalo Mills, 
Stubbs, N. C. 


B. S. Gaither has succeeded R. T. 
Claywell as president of the Wald- 
ensian Weavers, Inc... Valdese, N. C. 


EK. H. Spruill has been appointed 
secretary of the Melrose Knitting 
Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


J. W. Croach is now superinten- 
dent of the Conhankus Manufactur- 
ing ‘Company, Paducah, Ky. 


H. C. Cale has been elected secre- 
tary of the May Hosiery Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


, W. B. Rogers has become super- 
intendent of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills No. 1, Durham, N. C. 


J. CG. Seagle has succeed T. H. 
Broyhill as president of the Caldwell 
Cotton Mills, Hudson, N. C. 


W. D. Carlton is now manager of 
the Anniston, Knitting Mills, Annis- 
ton, Ala. 


E. W. Bullard has resigned as 
treasurer of the Anniston Yarn Mills. 
Anniston, Ala. 


H. B. Clements has succeeded W. 
H. Barnes as treasurer of the South- 
ern Mills Corp., Oxford, Ala. 


G. N. Murray has been appointed 
secretary of the Lowell Bleachery 
South, Griffin, Ga. 


Frank L. Asbury, Jr., has become 
superintendent of the Hillside Cot- 
fon Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


lendent of the Cascade Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C., of which W. H. 
Gibson, Jr., is general superintendent 
and manager. 


George Grice has succeeded M. C. 
Kirksey as superintendent of the 
Lola Manufacturing Company, and 
the Lola Gingham Mills, Stanley, N. 


C. 


Clarence Driver has resigned his 
position with the Humboldt Cotton 
Mills, Humboldt, Tenn., and is now 
with the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, 
‘tarkville, Miss. 


A. G,. Pittman has resigned as 
overseer of carding and combing af 
‘he Peck Manufacturing Company. 
Warrenton, N. C., to become over- 
seer carding at the Hart Mill No, 2, 
Tarboro, N. C. 


G. W. D Ary, president of the 
Rhode Island Humidifier and Venti- 
lating Company, has been spending 
some time in Charlotte with Harry 
H. Hayes, Southern representative 
of the company. Mr. D’Ary and Mr. 
Hayes visited a number of mills in 
this section. 


J. W. Jenkins, superintendent of 
‘the Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C.. was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident near Charlotte. 
Sunday night. He suffered a broken 
arm and bruises about the head. He 
is being treated at the Charlotte 
Sinitorium. He is improving rapidly. 
Mr. Jenkins was on his way to 
Charlotte when the right front 
Wheel of his ear ran off, the car 
go'ng down an embankment. 


This unusual softener has been specifically 
designed for you by our technical staff 
after considerable research and extensive 
practical tests. 


AMALIE RAYON-OIL is of unusual 


strength in concentration, containing a 
large percentage of neutral oil, yet com- 
pletely soluble. It is highly penetrating 
and will not impart any objectionable 
odors to the fabric or skeins. 


AMALIE RAYON-OIL is _ particularly 
adaptable for finishing silk piece goods as 
well as mixed fabrics containing cotton 
and rayon. It will fulfill your special 
requirements more efficiently and enhance 
the appearance of your finished goods. 


The many disadvantages that are found 
in ordinary softeners and oils have been 
entirely removed in the development of 
AMALIE RAYON-OIL through an ex- 
clusive process evolved by our technical 
staff. 


Investigate it!—The opportune time is 
now! ! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 


ee 


New York = 


: J. W. Alexander is acting super- 
intendent of the Western Reserve 
Cotton Mills; Quitman, Ga. 


Gem Cotton Mills 


Gibsonville, N. C. 
Marvin H. Carter has resigned as ————— 
overseer spinning at the Laurel Eugene Holt 


_.Manager 

Mills, Laurel, Miss., and accepted a 1. L. Saunders _ Superintendent 

similar position with the new Pep- J M. Harden Carder une a 
perell Manufacturing Co., Opelika, E. L. MsSwain Spinner 1 L.SONNEBO 
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MILL NEWS 


Ktoseboro, N, C.—I1 is reported that 
a new cotton mill is to be built here. 
Subscriptions to purchase a site are 
being made by local business men 
and more definite information is ex- 
pected within a short while. 


Columbus, Ga.—It is reported here 
that the Perkins Hosiery Mills will 
spend approximately $100,000 for re- 
placing present equipment and mak- 
ing other improvements. 


Camden, S. C.—The Hermitage 
Cotton Mills have completed electri- 
fication of their mill, the latest 
equipment including 500 horse-pow- 
er in Allis-Chalmers four five frame 
drives. 


Spindale, N- C.—The Stonecutter 
Mills have placed order with G. G. 
Slaughter, of Charlotte for winding 
equipment for handling rayon, the 
the equipment to come from the 
Sip Machine Company, Paterson, N. 
J. 


Drayton, S. C.—The Drayton Mills 
have purchased a silk slasher, man- 
ufactured by Charles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J., the order being 
handled through G. G. Slaughter, 
Southern agent. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The equipment of 
the Veritas Silk Mills, which is to 
begin operations here within the 
next several months will include 
silk warpers made by the Sipp Ma- 
chine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


Kinston, N. C.—The Kinston Knit- 
ting Company, which was recently 
organized to take over the Orion 
Knitting Mills, with plants here and 
at, Beaufort, N- C., have elected offi- 
cers as follows: C. F. Harvey, presi- 
dent: C. Otettinger, secretary and 
treasurer: R. J. Moers, manager and 
superintendent, 

Fort Mill, S. G—The Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company, reported 
last week as replacing 200 looms 
with new equipment, have placed 
orders with the Draper Corporation 
for about 400 wide looms which will 
replace approximately 800 narrow 
gingham looms. The new looms are 
to be equipped with the Allis- 
Chalmers individual loom motors. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Operations at 
the new Strowd-Holcombe Cotton 
Mills, recently organized here as 
noted, will be started about March 1. 
The plant will have an equipment 
of 8,000 spindles and 240 looms, mak- 
in gsheetings and flannels. It will 
be operated in connection with the 
Buck Creek Mills Siluria, Ala. 

Officers of the company are W. F. 
Strowd, president; Mrs. T. (GC. 
Thompson, chairman of the board; 
H. H. Holcombe, vice-president and 
general manager; R. D. Johnston, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Goldville, S. C.—A contract for 
the immediate construction of 50 ad- 
ditional homes for employes of the 
Joanna Mills, at Goldville, Laurens 
county, has been awarded to a local 
construction firm. 


Upon completion of these homes, 
the Joanna Mills will be operated 
night and day, according to an an- 
nouncement by the management. 


Anderson, S. C.—The contract for 
the erection of 25 new houses in the 
Orr Cotton Mill village has been 
awarded to the Townsend Lumber 
Company of this city. 

Construction of these houses will 


start at once and they will be ready 
for occupancy by February 1926. 
The total cost will be around 850,- 
000. Of the 25 cottages, 17 of them 
will be four room, seven will be five 
rooms and one will contain six 
rooms. Each cottage will be weil 
finished inside and out and equip- 
ped with water, lights and sewer- 
age. 


Kingsport, Tenn.—-Construclion is 
progressing on the first unit of 100 
dwellings being erected here by the 
Borden Mills, Inc., for the use of em- 
ploves in their new cotton mills. 
Ground was broken for the first 


THE FARISH COMPANY 
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K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


house in October and it is expected 
that all will have been comipeted 
by March 1. Approxrmately 150 
workmen are engaged on the dwell- 
ings. W.L. Holyoke of the Borden 
Mills is superintendent of construc- 
tion. 


Guthrie, Okla.—A cotton mill may 
be erected here, according to state- 
ments of a party of bankers and 
business men from this city who 


® . 
visited Dallas, Texas this week to 


inspect textile plants there. C, R. 
Miller, president of the C- R. Miller 
Manufacturing Company, of Dallas, 
had charge of the visting party. 
Among those from. Muskogee were: 

A. J. Calhoun, W. F,. Durnil, J. H. 
Shouse, T. E. Harbour, J. T. Grif- 
fin, E. W. Klos, D. N. Fink, H. H. 
Ogden, Ben Dougherty, J. C- Cul- 
berson, W. E. Rowsey, W. 8. Wiley, 
W. D. Egolf, W. L. Linhard and John 
L. Brandt. 


There is one mill here now, the 
Pioneer Mills. 


Shannon, Ga.—Fifty carloads of 
machinery from the Passaic and All- 
wood plants of the Brighton Mills 
are being shipped to the new South- 
ern Brighton Mills here, which have 
practically been completed and will 
be in operation about January 15. 

The main office of Brighton Mills 
have been moved from the Passiac 
to the Allwood plant, where produc- 
lion of cord fabric for automodbile 
tires is being continued. Lower 
taxes and lower labor and power 
costs caused Brighton officials to 
erect the plant at Shannon, which 
reresents an outlay of approximately 
1,500,000. A total of 35,000 spindles 
and 48 cord looms will be installed 
at Shannon, and the capacity will be 
be approximately 91,000 pounds of 
cord fabric a week. 

Officers of Brighton are Henry J. 
Haight, president; Timothy J. Keely, 
vice-president; Thomas M. Gardner, 


Houston, Tex.—-The newly organ- 
ized Houston Hosiery Mills is now 
operating on full time, but according 
to L. A. Parsons, manager, none of 
its products will be placed on the 
market until a sufficient stock is on 
hand to take care of the orders that 
may come in. 

The board of directors comprises 
W. R, Scott, president of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway Lines, Herbert 
B. Fineh, viee-president of the 
Union National Bank of Houston, 
and J. P. Houston. 


It is reported in Houston that a 
varn factory may be established here 
as an adjunct of the hosiery miil 
should the demand for the yarns and 

the hosiery prove large enough. 

The only other hosiery mill now 
operating in the State is at Dallas. 
At present the Houston Hosiery Mill 
is confining its output to cotton 
socks, but after a time it expects to 
make the finer grades of hosiery. 
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Cotton Crop of Poor Quality 


This year’s crop contains more 
low grade cotton than any year since 
1920, Secretary Jardine of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, declared 
in a letter to a special congressional 
sub-committee. 

The latter was addressed to Sen- 
ator Smith, Democrat, South Car- 
olina, chairman of the special cot- 
ton committee consisting of a Sen- 
ator and Representative of each 
cotton growing State selected to re- 
commend cotton legislation at this 
session of Congress. 

The committee held its first con- 
ference recently, but adjourned 
for the holidays without action be- 
yond appointing a substitute com- 
mittee to ascertain the amount of 
this year’s cotton crop that is un- 
tenderable under futures contracts 
and is unspinnable. 

The secretary's letter, replying to 
the sub-committee’s request for the 
information, said: 

“IT regret that the Department of 
Agriculture is without definite in- 
formation on these subjects. A def- 
inite statement that has come to us 
recently shows estimates of the un- 
tenderable cotton of this season's 
crop to range from 2,500,000 bales to 
4,500,000 bales, with the average of 
several estimates about 3,500,000 
bales. This includes cotton that is 
below the lowest tenderable grades 
and-cotton that is less than % of an 
inch in length of staple. The depart- 
ment has estimated the 1925 cotton 
crop at 15,603,000 bales of 500 pounds 
of which .the bureau of census re- 
ported that there were ginned to 
December 1, 1925, 13,857,686 running 
bales. This leaves about 1% million 
bales of cotton to be ginned before 
the final ginning report, on March 


20, 1926. Press on March 20, 1926. 
Presumably, the cotton remaining 


yet to be ginned will be of the lower 
grades and much of it untenderable. 
It is a safe assumption that no crop 
inreeent years, saving possibly that 
of 1920, has contained so large a 
proportion of low grades in partic- 
ular. 

“With reference to the proportion 
of the crop which is ‘unspinnable’ 
cotton, it might be said that this 
term is often used inappropriately 
to mean cotton of low grade. Prac- 
tically all cotton, even of the lowest 
grades, is spinnable and eventually 
used in the manufacture of coarse 
yarns and goods. The objections to 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 
SYONOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 
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ness. Stro r than inch 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices an | 
Convincing pri 


Wiite Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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the use of extremely low grade cot- 
ton are its comparatively large 
waste content, its inferior finishing 
properties, reduced mill consump- 
tion and dissatisfaction created 
among mill operatives due to the 
greater amount of dust and fly and 
the lower earnings of those employ- 
ed on a piece work basis. 

“Surveys of the kind your inquiry 
suggests have been undertaken from 
time to tim.e in the past, ‘when 
specifically requested by Congress. 


— 


A good deal of difficulty has been 
experienced in securing dependable 
data, due to lack of uniform classi- 
fication and the consequent uncer- 
tainty as to the comparability of re- 
ports. This obstacle has been large- 
ly removed by the cotton futures act 
and the cotton standards have with- 
in the past two years become thor- 
oughly established. The department 
regards the regular compilation and 
pulication of data of this kind as 
highly desirable.” 


} Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 
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Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


- 


Charlotte 
Nerth Cerolina 


New Viscose Plant 


Announcement is made that work 
will be begun at once on the new 
manufacturing plant to be erected at 
Parkersburg, W: Va., for the Viscose 
Company, among the largest manu- 
facturers in the world of rayon, tex- 
tile. The contract has been awarded 
to John PettyJohn & Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., and the plant is to be erected in 
accordance with the drawings and 
specifications prepared by the Bal- 
linger Company, architects and eng)- 
neers, Philadelphia and New York. 
At the present time the new plant is 
expected to employ about 3,000. 

The new plant at Parkersburg will 
occupy a tract of ground having an 
area of about 125 acres and located 
along the Little Kanawha river. 

The new. buildings include the 
main manufacturing group, which is 
principally of one story saw tooth 
type, together with auxiliary build- 
ings, also power and boiler houses, 
reservoir and filtration plant and a 
large dining hall for the use of em- 
ployees, 

In general the buildings will have 
brick walls with brick on edge sills 
and stone coping. Roof construction 
will be of steel trusses using the im- 
proved “Super-Span” saw tooth de- 
signs with plank roof and asphalt to 
suit the various conditions of occu- 
pancy. 

There will be installed a complete 
sprinkler system with 100,000 gallon 
steel water tank on a steel tower, 
also a brick chimney 20 ft. inside 
measurement by 300 ft. high. 

Six freight elevators wil be in- 
stalled, also complete systems of 
plumbing and drainage, steam heat- 
ing and power piping, and electric 
light and power wiring, together 
with water purification system. 

The new plant will be completed 
ready for occupancy before the end 
of 1926. 


Belting Co. to Build in Charlotte. 

Contracts for the erection of the 
S2900,.000 factory building of . the 
Scandivinavia Belting Company on 
North Tryon Street extension, Char- 
lotte, will be awarded December 28. 

Bids on the project will be receiy- 
ed until that date by the local office 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co.. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 
Established 1889 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING Co. 


WORKS: 
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York City of any kind of Preparations for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING 


WEIGHTING 
for all Textile Purposes 


Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
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Boil-Off Oil 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


with orders to last them until after cussion, 824,061 spindles and 30506 have been in conference for some 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association says: 


In spite of the gradual recession 
in price of cotton since December 
8th. the yarn market has remained 
fairly stable. Spinners prices re- 
main firm and at an advance over 
dealers’ quotations. 

Business is quiet with but little 
demand except for spots deliveries 


the first of the year. 
There has been more inquiry for 
carded knitting yarns for delivery 


shortly after the first of the year 
for 


than for some time. Demand 
weaving yarns, however, is quiet. 


Mexico’s Textile Trade Active. 
Activity in the Mexican cotton in- 

dustry was maintained at a silghtly 

higher level during the six months 


looms were reported active in 1925; 
the mills eonsumed 83.970 bales of 
cotton: 12.671 operatives were 


ployed; and the number of hours 
worked aggregated 225.733. Com- 


parative figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1924 were; 804,613 
spindles and 29,746 looms active; 
cotton consumed, 57,588 bales; oper- 
atives employed, 36,507: total hours 
worked, 142,666, Additional infor- 
mation on the Mexican industry may 
be obtained from the December 28th 


time trying to evolve some method 
of doing away with the excess pro- 


duction of the mills at certain 
months of the year necessitating 
the closing of many during slack 
periods. The present plan of the 


convention, and if is the general be- 
lief that it will be adopted, provides 
for the payment of a 50 per cent in- 
crease over single shift wage for all 
extra shifts. This plan, aecording to 
its advocates, would tend to stabil- 


of hand-to-mouth purchases. 
situation among the spinners Is sal- 
isfactory as mills are well supplied 


ize production, prices, 
Assistant! Trade Commissioner 
Warren Ullrich, Mexico City). 


The ended April 30, 1925, than during the and wages. 


corresponding periods of 1923 and 
1924. During the period under dis- 


issue.of Commerce Reports). 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 21) 


is governed by varying distance between thread guide and ring 
rail, inequality of twist is governed by varying distances be- 
tween front roll and ring rail. This is for the reason that the 
guide eye terminates the top end of the balloon, while front 
roll terminates the top end of the balloon, while front roll 
terminates top end of twist. At one time, there was consider- 
able money spent in making a spinning frame, in which spin- 
dle traversed up and down ,while ring rail stood still. Theoret- 
ically this would eliminate the inequalities of both stretch and 
twist, or so much of it as results from this cause. The mechan- 
ical difficulties in the way of perfecting this machine were 
never overcome. There is some experimenting now being done 
in making a movable thread guide, which will traverse up and 
down with ring rail, similar to the separator. This, if success- 
ful, will not only reduce inequality of stretch, but may diminish 
the total stretch by allowing a lighter traveler to be used; or if 
the same traveler is used it may reduce the necessity for 
separators. 

Varying humidity in the mill atmosphere will also cause 
irregularities of yarn, no matter by what method it is spun? 

Notwithstanding all the theoretical imperfections of ring 
spinning, it has taken a firm hold on the spinning industry, and 
has reduced the cost of spinning. The labor required is.about 
10 per cent. less than for mule spinning, and the space occupied 
is about half. 

180. It has been stated that spindles in ring frames run 
clockwise. This is the usual custom; and traveler clearers and 
other things about the mill, are made to correspond. But there 
is no reason in the nature of the case why spindles should not 
run either way. 

In some English mills, the ring frame spindles run right 
hand to make warp, and the filling—usually—mules run left 
hand. This is to make smoother cloth, and is a good idea where 
this quality in cloth is of consequence. There is no reason why 
ring filling should not be spun in this way. Fig. 40 shows on 
an enlarged scale how the warp and filling interlace, when both 
are spun right hand, and also when one of them (the filling 
for example) is spun left hand. In the latter method, the 
intermeshing is more perfect. 


Calculations. 


181. In the operation of a mill, the only calculations neces- 
sary on a spinning frames, are for draft, twist and production. 
These are made on the same principles as for roving machinery. 

Figure 41 shows the gearing in spinning frame. Taking the 
gears as shown, and assuming a draft gear of 44, (and noting 
that front roll is 8 eighths diameter and back roll 7 eighths,) 
- and considering the back roll the driver, the formula for draft 
would be: 


8 x 84 x 128 


7x 44x 30 


This works out 9.31. The draft constant would be 9.31 x 
44—409.6. An increase of one tooth in draft gear reduces 
draft about .21. A decrease of one tooth in draft gear increases 
draft about .21. 


182. As previously shown, the twist is quotient obtained 
by dividing spindle speed by inches delivered. On the spin- 
ning frame, it is usually calculated by assumption, the spindle 
speed may be found by dividing the diameter of tin cylinder 
by effective diameter of spindle whorl. But on account of 
possible variation of diameter and tension of spindle, band, 
the best way is to actually turn the cylinder by hand, exactly 
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one turn, and count the turns of spindle. Suppose this to 
count 7.75. Suppose the twist gear to be 28. The inches deliv- 
ered by front roll for one turn of cylinder will be 


30 x 28 x 1 x 8.1416 


90 x 112 


Warp right 
Filling right hand twist 


HARSH CLOTH 


Warp hand twist 
Filling left hand twist 
SOFT CLOTH 


Fig. 40. Right and Left Twists. 


This works out .26. Dividing 7.75 by .26 gives as the twist 
29.9. Written as a complete formula, the twist would be 


90 x 112 x 7.75 


380 x 28 x 1 x 38.1416 


This works out 29.9, as before. An increase of 1 tooth in this 
twist in yarn about 1 per inch. 
Decrease of 1 tooth increase twist about 1 per inch. 


A good way to verify calculation on twist, or to quickly find 
out the twist on any given frame, is to find out revolutions of 
spindle per minute by actual count; find out revolutions of 
front roll by actual count; multiply speed of front roll by 
circumference to get inches per minute; divide revolutions of 
spindle by inches of yarn. The result is twist per inch. 


183. The speed of a spinning frame is generally designated 
by speed of front roll. When this is given—say 100—the 
speed to run driving pulley on a frame geared as Fig. 41, 
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would be obtained by considering the front roll as the driver, 
and writing the formula: 


100 x 112 x 90 


28 x 30 
This works out 1200. With a given front roll speed, the tin 
cylinder (and driving pulley) speed will vary with the twist 


FT CHANGE 


z 


112 
28 D. TWIST 


yo lo] > 


‘TIN CYLINDER 


BUILDER SHAFT 


Fig. 41. Spinning Frame Gearing. 


gear, the larger.the twist gear the slower the pulley speed 
necessary. 


PRODUCTION. 


184. Speed of front roll per minute multiplied by its cir- 
cumference in inches will give theoretical production in inches. 
This multiplied by 60 and 10 will give the inches per day. 
This divided by 36 and 840 will give hanks per spindle per 
day. Written as a formula this would be: 


100 x 1 x 3.1416 x 60 x 10 


36 x 840 


This works out 6.3 hanks per spindle per day of 10 hours, if 
running all the time. An allowance of 10 per cent must be 
made for doffing and other stops. The actual result to be 
expected is therefore 5.67 hanks. 

If spinning number 40, the pounds per spindle per day 
would be 5.67—40—.14. 


General Data. 


185. Spinning frames are made 36 inches or 39 inches 
wide, as ordered. On account of allowing longer spindle bands 
the 39 inch frames are considered better; but on account of 
saving space, 36 inch frames have become practically universal 
in the South. They are usually made about 27 feet long and 
contain more or less spindles for that length according to the 
gauge. A common gauge for numbers 16 to 30 is 234 inches. 
The ordinary number of spindles for such frames is 208, being 
104 on a side. There are 8 spindles between roll stands, and 
hence the number of spindles on a side should be a multiple of 
8. Thus 104 spindles would require fluted rolls to be in 13 
sections. | 

(Continued next Week) 
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Greetings of the Season 
To Our Patrons 


—through whom we 
have established a 
record of doing ap- 


proximately -eighty- 
five per cent of ALL 


THE COTTON MILL 
Repair Work in the SOUTH. 


Indications point to increased business in the 
Textile Industry. We are prepared to give you 
QUICK — THOROUGH —DEPENDABLE SER- 
VICE. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


“We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery" 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


The BIGGEST $2.50 in 
NEW YORK 


|? you have never stopped at the popular 
Hotel Martinique, you probably don’t 
know that you can live right at the right 
price while you are in New York. 

Comfortable, cheerful rooms $2.50 and 
up. Club breakfast 45c—table d’hote din- 
ner $1.25. Also a la carte at moderate 
prices. 


The Hotel Martinique is located right in 
the heart of the busy shopping districts, 
just across the street from the famous 
Hotel McAlpin with all business and the- 
atrical centres readily accessible. 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mgr. 
“The BEST without extravagance” 


Hotel Martinique 


Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin 
Broadway—32nd to 33rd Sts.—New York 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Aciusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Obituary 
4. F. Taylor. 


J- F. Taylor, widely known mill 
executive of Kinston, N. C., died in 
Kinston last week after a long period 
of ill health. 

Mr. Taylor was president and 
lreasurer of the Kinston Cotton Mills 
and until recently secretary and 
treasurer of the Orion Knitting 
Mills. He helped organize the Kin- 
ston Cotton Mills and was the first 
superintendent of the mill. He was 
later promoted until he became 
president. He was at one time 
president of the Southern Soft Yarn 
Spinners Association and was one of 
the best known mill men ia the State. 

Besides his mill interests, Mr. Tay- 
lor was active in social civic and 
religious affairs in Kinston. He was 
61 years old and is survived by nis 
wife and one son. 


4. F. Alexander. 


J. F. Alexander, president of the 


Alexander Manufacturing Company, 
Forest City, N. banker, immber- 
man and hotel owner, died ai &t. 


Petersburg, Florida last Friday. He 
had extensive business interests in 
Florida and spent much time there. 

Mr. Alexander built! the mill at 


Fores! City and operated ii very 
successfully. He was connected with 
a large number of Hotel business 


concrens in and around Forest City. 
He was president of the Alexander 
National Bank, St. Petersburg, and 
owned a number of hotels in Florida. 
Mr. Alexander was 61 years of age 
and is survived by his widow and 
three small children. 


Mrs. R. S. Rheinhardt. 


Mrs. R. H. Rheinhardt, widow of 
the late Robert S. Rheinhardt, prom- 
inent cotton manufacturer of Lin- 


C., died at her home in 
Lincolnton on Sunday- She had been 
in ill health for almost a year, her 
condition becoming worse after the 
death of her husband in September. 


coln ton, N. 


New Publications 


Dyers’ Formulae. 


The National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, has just issued for 1926 
its Dyers’ Formulae and Spring Sea- 
son Shade Card. It lists a large 
number of dyes for cotton, wool and 
silk and gives dyeing formulae and 
directions for handling. The reci- 
pes have been prepared by the Dye 
Application Laboratories of the Na- 
tional Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, for matching shades shown in 
the 1926 spring shade color card. The 
book will be found exceedingly use- 
ful by practical dyers and may be 
had upon application to the com- 


pany. 


An Idea. 


Under the title “An Idea,” the 
Franklin Process Company, of Prov- 
idence, has just published a very in- 
teresting and attractive booklet, re- 
viewing the progress and develop- 
ment of the Franklin Process Raw 
Stock Dyeing Machines. The book 
shows that since the installation of 
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the first machines the sales have 
grown steadily, and that they are 
now enjoying an excellent distribu- 
tio among the mills. 

The advantages of the Franklin 
system of raw stock dyeing are 
clearly set forth in the book which 
will be found worthwhile by any 
mill man interested in the raw stock 
dyeing problem. 


Gray-Separk Diary. 


The Gray-Separk group of mills 
of Gastonia, N. C., have issued and 
are distributing to their friends the 
1926 edition of the diary which they 
have distributed for several years. 
The 1926 diary, like the former edi- 
tion is handsomely bound in leather 
and is being received with much in- 
terest and appreciation. 


Cotton Goods Imports 
Lower 


Cotton goods by the 
Lnited States during November 
lolaied 5,747,808 square yards, a- 


cording to the monthly report of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
Government's detailed figures show 
‘hat there has been no change from 
ithe restricted business. Last month's 
total was a decline of about 700,000 
duare yards from the October total 
of 6,492,239 square yards. 

Broadcloths, still constituting th» 
largest single class of imports in the 
list, represent 3,487,949 square yards 
of the November total, compared 
with 3,754,315 square yards in Octo- 
ber. During November of last vear 
there were 9,488,522 square yards of 
broadcloths imported. 

The November imports of sateens 
woven with not more than seven 
harnesses totaled 443,684 square 
yards, showing a slight increase over 
October's total of 188,224 square 
yards. Of sateens woven with eight 
or more harnesses, there were 108,- 
013 square yards, showing a deciine 
from the 250,409 square vards ini- 
ported during October. 

Imports of “lawns, organdies, nain- 
sooks, cambrics and similar fine 
goods of average yarn number akove 
40's totaled 770,275 square yards in 
November, compared with 1,423,632 
square yards in October. 

November imports of voiles were 
683,575 square yards, compared with 
600,333 square yards in October. 

Imports of crepes, plain and fancy, 
totaled 95,777 square yards in No- 
vember, compared with 105,359 
square yards in October. 

There were 10,434 square yards of 
ratines imported in November, com- 
ared with 1,721 square yards in Oc- 
tober: 8,415 square yards of dotted 
Swisses, compared with 13,567 in 
October. There were 85,398 square 
vards of all jacquard woven cloths 
imported in November, compared 
with 40,796 square yards in October. 
There were 54,288 square yards of 
ginghams rmported, compared with 
103,733 in October. 


Chilean Merkiet Slow. 


The closing of the Banco Espansol 
slowed down purchasing in general 
lines of merchandise, especially tex- 
fils. Commercial Attache Ralph H. 
Ackerman reports. 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 92.—Near Glass. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 54 inches. 

19 ends and 18 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 72s. Filling yarn, 60s. 

Weight, 15.26 linear yards (22.89 square yards) per pound, finished. 
Bleached and coated. 


Sample No. 93—Book Cloth. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 40 inches. 

66 ends and 56 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 34s. Filling yarn, 35s. 

Weight, 3.79 linear yards (4.21 square yards) per pound, finished. 


Sample No. 94.—Window Holland 


Plain woven. Finished width, 48 inches. 

67 ends and 55 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 22s. Filling yarn, 24s. 

Weight, 2.15 linear yards (2.87 square yards) per pound, finished. 
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Barber Spinning & Twister Tapes 


It pays to specify BARBER tape when renewing 
your tape supply. QUALITY, the outstanding 
feature, is emphasized. But you get this QUALI- 
TY combined with fair prices and years of “know- 
ing how” all put together. Standards from which 
we do not shift assure you of satisfactory service 
year in and year out. Pioneers as spinning and 
twister tape makers we still maintain our enviable 
reputation as “Spinning Tape Specialists.” Made 
in the South for Southern Spinners. 
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BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPINNING &@ TWISTING TAPES 
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SW 
F.M CRUMP & Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


Bradley Stencil Machines init 
Cut 2 in., % in., 1% in., and Oil Stencil Board 
1¥% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN’ USE Bradley’s 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your Right—Buy af Shippers’ Suppiles 
radley 
MODEL J Write for Samples 
cuts % in. Letters | A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 
¢ Lines—Any Length] 105 Beekman St. New York 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high —S is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 

Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mor. Taunton, Mase. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, C. Ga. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps ere satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 

They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder held there by centrifugal force. ear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping probleme 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP (©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteengprincipal cities 


ADE- MAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about: Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


Thomas Grate Bars 
“PROVE THEIR WORTH” 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven quite satisfactory to us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is prima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 

P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


 — 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Power for Textile Mills 
(Continued from Page 8) 


amount which can be invested in 
water power is less than could be 
for a plain mill. 

As the variations in costs and uses 
are great, each case requires careful 
study, and there must be kept in 
mind, so far as can be foreseen, pos- 
sible future changes in fuel prices 
and advance in the art. 

Many mills now have the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing electric current 
from some central power station or 
power company which is producing 
power either by stream or water 
power, or both. 

FOUR—Power for textile Mills— 

There are many points of advan- 
tage to the mill if such power can 
be purchased at a reasonable price, 
which will not be discussed here. 

Assuming that the mill will con- 
sider the purchase of power on a 
basis of cost of production by its 
own plant, how much can it afford 
to pay for the same 

Plate 5 shows approximate fair 
prices for purchased power for plain 
and colored goods textile mills. 

1. A plain cotton mill, having use 
for exhaust steam for healing and 
slashing only, could afford to pay 
for guaranteed power about as fol- 
lows: 
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ing water power developments of 
some merit, usually in connection 
with steam power. 

a- If the water power plant is old 
and inefficient, remodel it, and thus 
increase its output. 

b. If the steam power plant is old 
and inefficient, and electric current 
can be purchased at a reasonable 
rate, purchase current sufficient to 


make up for lack of power from the 


water power plant. 

2. Plain mills run by steam power 
alone. 

If the steam plant is old and in- 
efficient, and electric current can be 
purchased at a reasonable rate, it 
should be done. 

3. Colored mills. 

a. If the water power plant is old 
and inefficient, a study should be 
made to ascertain if it will pay to 
remodel, it and to make still further 
use of the water power. In some 
cases, where the mill has grown, it 
has been necessary to conserve all 
the water for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


There is usually so much use for 
low-pressure steam and warm water 
for process work, that all or nearly 
all of the heat rejected from the 
steam engine or turbine can be used, 
thus reducing the net cost of power 
to an amount probably so low that 


Plate 5 


Running 48 hrs. per wk. 


Running 54 hrs. per wk. 


Capacity Coal at $7.00 per ton Coal at $4.00 per ton 
of plant Cost per Cost per 

KW. KW. per yr, Kw. Hr. KW. per-yr. Kw. hr. 
39.00 1.8ic 33.50 1.37¢ 


2. A colored mill, using abeut three-quarters of the waste heat from the 
power plant in manufacturing, could pay: 


3. With an established mill with a 
good power plant all built, the mill 
has its investment in steam plant 
io charge off, and it could afford to 
pay an amount somewhat less than 
if i. were a new mill, and could save 
the investment in steam plant. 

The amount to charge off will de- 
pend on how many years the exist- 
ing plant would naturally run in an 
efficient manner, and it can be 
spread over this length of time, or 
done in a shorter period. 

If the steam plant is not efficient, 
no such deduction should be made. 

4. For amounts of power less than 
{1,000 kilowatts, the price which 
could be paid would increase. 


5. All of the figures presented have 
been made for textile mills, the load 
of which is fairly uniform, and the 
service less severe than for almost 
any other business. Some other 
kinds of business can pay consider- 
ably more for power than textile 
mills. 


General Conclusions. 


Having made a survey of the pos- 
sibilities of the production of power 
water and steam, or the purchase 
of electric current, a conclusion can 
be reached as to what plan should 
be followed. Each problem requires 
its own solution. 

At the present stage of the art, the 
following general statements can be 
made fairly safely. 


1.47¢ $28.50 
0.96¢ 19.00 0. 


it will not pay to purchase electric 
current, 


For New Mills. 


a. Plain mills of moderate size can 
probably purchase current cheaper 
than it can be generated by an iso- 
lated plant at the mills. 

b. Colored mills of any size can 
usually py produce power and steam 
and warm water for manufacturing 
processes cheaper than they can 
purchase electric current and pro- 
duce the required amount of steain 
and warm water. 


Russia Places Textile Orders in 
Esthonia. 


Representatives of the Esthonian 
textile industry who have jusi re- 
turned from Russia report that their 
negotiations in Moscow resulted in 
the Soviets placing orders with the 
Esthonian mills for goods to the 
amount of 500,000,000 Esthonian 
marks (mark—approximately $.0026) 
according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Consul Joseph 
G. Greeninger, Tallinn. The largest 
orders were for cotton yarn. The 
cotton cloth is to be delivered wihtin 
four months and the yarn within 
seven or nine months. The Bank 
of Esthonia is guaranteeing and 
financing these orders against stocks 
on hand and arriving for storage in 
the Soviet warehouses in Tallinn. 


| = 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction 
W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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Bleaching of Sized Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 9) 


condition must be mentioned and 
that is all the solutions and the ap- 
paratus employed be absolutely free 
of all chlorine content. -This is a 
difficult condition to carry out, but 
the anayltical results would not be 
worth much if it was not fulfilled. 
In order to determine whether or 
not the chlorine that is made to-act 
on the cotton fabric which siili con- 
tains some sizing ingredients is ac- 
tually combined with the starch or 
other constituents is actualiy com- 
bined with starch or other consti- 
tuents of the size the four following 
determinations were made. 


In the first place, the chlorine 
content of fabric in the bleached 
state with size still remaining in it 
was determined. Then the sample 
was thoroughly boiled with distilled 
water and the chlorine content was 
determined once again. In the third 
place, the chlorine content of the 
fabric was established after it had 
been first thoroughly desized and 
then boiled several times with dis- 
tilled water. Finally the fabric was 
first thoroughly boiled with distilled 
water and then desized with the acid 
of a half per cent solution of Dias- 
tofor. [hen the chlorine content of 
the Diastofor solution was determ- 
ined, which content was orginally 
held by the size, and this was com- 
pared with the chlorine content of 
the original Diastofor solution. 

If chlorine is combined with the 
size, then the chlorine content in 
the third test must be smaller than 
that on the second test. For then 
the fabric which has been freed 
from soluble chlorine by means of 
the boilings in distilled water would 
lose still further amounts of chlorine 
when subjected to the desizing ac- 
tion of a Diastofor solution. The 
chlorine that is present in the size 
can be chemically combined only 
with the starch ingredients. On the 
other hand it is also possible that 
the starch could hold the chlorime in 
the form of colloidally held chlor- 
ide. In this case in the fourth test 
the Diastofor solution, which con- 
vains the size, must be considerably 
richer in chloride content than th: 
original Diamstofor solution. 

The test was made by taking four 
samples, each weighing about 25 
grams and being cut from the same 
piece of cloth. The weighing was 
conducted in a closed weighing flask 
and all the weighings were perform- 
ed within the same hour, in order 
to eliminate any error that might 
arise due to the variation in mois- 
ture contained in the samples. The 
strips of cloth were then quickly im- 
pregnated with a cold five per cent 
solution of sodium carbonate. Then 
they were dried in a quart crucible 
and ashed. Under these conditions 
the chlorine must remain combined 
with the soda, for the ashing was 
conduced at a moderately high temp- 
erature. The residue was carefully 
taken up with five cubic centimet- 
ers of water and ten cubic centimet- 
ers of nitric acid, of one to five con- 
centration, and then washed into a 
hundred cubic centimeter measuring 
flask through a chlorine-free filter. 
Ten cubic mentimeters of this solu- 
tion were then compared with the 
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aforementioned solutions of sodium 
chloride. The comparison was made 
in test tubes of equal size and with 
equal quantities of nitric acid and 
silver nitrate used in effecting the 
precipation of the chiorine. The 
turbidity of the samples was ex- 
amined against a dark background 
and both the standard tube and the 
tube under examination were kept 
under uniform lighting conditions. It 
was found that in the first experi- 
ment one gram of cloth contained 
1.09 milligrams of chlorine, in the 
second 0.68 milligrams of chlorine, 
in the third 0.49 milligrams of chlor- 
ine. The result of the fourth test 
indicated that the chlorine content 
before and after treatment with the 
Diastofor solution was the same as 
far as the solution itself was con- 
cerned. 

The net conclusion that is derived 
from this series of experiments is 
that chlorme is chemically combin- 
ed to a certain degree with the 
starch of the size. This is an im- 
portant matter, for when a fabric is 
sized which contains a certain resi- 
due of size which has not been re- 
moved in the preliminary Diastofor 
treatment the subsequent action 
of chlorine on the fabric will result 
in its combimation with the starch 
ingredient- It is then impossible to 
wash it out by boiling with dater. 
It follows that such cloth will be 
subject to the action of the chlorine, 
which in time will probably be liber- 
ated, resulting in the deterioration 
of the cotton fibers. It was not de- 
termined whether or not the char- 
acter of the starch makes any differ- 
ence as far as the action of the 
chlorine is concerned, or -whether 
the chemical condition of the bieach 
liquor, whether it is alkaline, acid 
or neutral, has any effect on the pro- 
cess. These are points which should 
be investigated further. 


Statesville Mills Entertain Overscers, 

A most enjoyable oyster supper 
was recently tendered the superin- 
lendents, overseers, seconds, section 
men, oilers and others by the Slates- 
ville Coiton Mills, Statesville, N. U. 
W. C. Sykes, superintendent of the 
mill acted as toastmaster. 

After supper, there were a number 
of talks, the speakers including E. 
M. Smith, Charles Lambeth and F- 
B. Bunch, the latter treasurer olf the 
mill, 


Lancashire Cotton Industry Hamp- 
ered by Lack of Good Demand. 


The uncertainty regarding the 
American cotton crop and price lev- 
els has prevented the materializa- 
tion of a good demand for Lanca- 
shire cloths. Prospective cotton- 
goods buyers still lack confidence in 
the stability of prices, according to 
cable from Acting Commercial At- 
tache H. D. Butler, London. Offers 
received by the Lancashire mills 
have been too low for acceptance. 
Except for an active demand for 
light-weight goods, trade with India 
continues on a moderate scale. Sub- 
stantial buying is not expected from 


China until the reopening of the 
Shanghai auctions next February. 


In an attempt. to balance production 
and sales, the Federation of Master 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 


economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 
Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U. S. A. 


Representatives: 
Central District Southern District 
L. L. HASKINS | M. H. WHATLEY 


P. O. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘“‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE 
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Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 
Charlotte, N. C 


Page Fence—permanent, 
good-looking, and at less cost 


Here's lasting protection for 
your property—PAGB Fence is 
strong, durable — galvanized 
after weaving with almost 5 
times the weight of zinc on or- 
dinary fence wire. 

And it's easily erected—your 
own workmen can do the job, 
with one of our trained foremen 
to direct them, or we'll bulld the 


PAGE 


entire fence. Get plans and 
estimates now—no obligation. 
Phone, wire or write us at ad- 


dress below. 
GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


OT C'!ION 
FENCE 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COM PANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Uenn 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 


S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 4% Commerce Street 


Dallas, Texas 


Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Origin and Removal of 
Stains 
(Continued from Page 14) 


dered at the places where the iron, 


due to the increased rate of the evo- 
lution of oxygen, is converted from 
cellulose into oxycellulose. This can 
be demonstrated by dyeing with 
Methylene Blue. 

The only way to avoid such dam- 
age is to was hout the stains pre- 
vious to bleaching. This may be 
done as before (oil, soap, etc., don’t 
let them set or dry). The best way, 
however, is to avoid the possibility 
of the stains occurring. This can be 
done by carefully watching the oil- 
ing of the bearings and shafting. In 
the dyehouse itself these stains are 
likely to occur on the bleached and 


dyed pieces from a similar cause. 
The only prevention is _ perfect 
cleanliness. A piece of waste soaked 


in grease placed in the bearing 
makes a safe lubricant. For ma- 
chines in the dyehouse the safest 
lubricating oil is castor oil and 
where the possibility exists of the 
oiled part touching the fabric or 
affecting the liquor, Turkey red oil 
can be used. 
Iron Stains. 

In the case of cloth spotted over 
with iron stains this may occur 
through many causes. They are 
generally due to the presence of 
iron in some form in the sizing in- 
gredients. The most likely ingredi- 
ents are chlorides of zinc, magne- 
sium or calcium, or the water used 
for making the mixing. Certain 
water containing these salts, or 
tanks, cause iron pipes to rust and 
if this rust is carried to the size the 
iron stains are sure to form. The 
two impurities which cause these 
stains (or likely to) are hypochlo- 
rite of ealcium, which acts upon 
iron and causes it to rust, and 
chloride of iron, which will produce 
iron stains of itself. Iron stains 
which-are due to the causes men- 
tioned above, generally develop dur- 
ing the weaving or after the cloth 
has been stored for some time. 

Iron stains are sometimes formed 
in the weaving room by water drop- 
ping upon the cloth from a rusty 
iron beam. The water carries the 
iron rust down with it, and if it be 
not noticed by the weaver, it will 
pass through several folds of cloth 
as it winds on the roller. Water 
produced by condensation will also 
produce iron stains if it drops upon 
the cloth which is in contact with 
the iron of the loom. The loom 
quickly rusts and this is transferred 
to the cloth. 

Iron stains are very often caused 
by the cloth coming in contact with 
oil that has been used for lubricat- 
ing the bearings of the loom. This 
kind of stain is known as “black oil 
stain,” and will have the appearance 
of ordinary iron stains when the oil 
is removed. 

Tests for Iron. 

The following are good tests for 
iron stains: 

1. Burn a portion of the cloth 
containing the stain, and compare 
ash produced with that obtained by 
burning an unstained portion of the 
same goods. Dissolve each ash in 
diluted hydrochloric acid in sepa- 
rate test tubes and dilute each with 
distilled water so as to make a 50 
c.c. of solution. To each of the 
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solutions add two drops of ferro- 
cynide of potassium solution. The 
ash containing iron will give a deep 
blue color, while the other should 
have a faint blue color only. 

2. Immerse a portion of the stain- 
ed cloth and a portion of the un- 
stained cloth in a mixture of diluted 
hydrochloric acid and a diluted so- 
lution of ferrocynide of potassium. 
The portion showing the stain will 
develop an intense blue color if it 
be due to iron. 

3. Immerse a portion of the stain- 
ed cloth; and a portion of the un- 
stained cloth in a diluted solution 
of nitric acid and sulphocyanide of 
potassium. The stained portion will 
develop a blood red discoloration if 
iron be present. 

If iron stains are caused through 
coming in contact with black oil 
they should immediately be washed 
out as above to remove the oil, this 
will leave the yellow iron oxide, 
this is afterwards treated with salts 
of lemon. Oxalic acid is frequently 
used for this purpose, but is more 
injurious to the cloth than salts of 
lemon. If the iron-stain be a very 
fast one, if may be removed by first 
treating it with diluted hydrochloric 
acid and afterwards rubbing it with 
a crystal of sulphate of copper. 
Thes@ chemicals must be entirely 
removed by washing the cloth in 
clean water afterwards. 

Where black oil has come in con- 
tact with cloth great care should 
be taken in removing it, especially 
if the cloth has to be bleached, dyed, 
and finished. If the mineral oil is 
not entirely removed the bleached 
cloth. will contain yellow stains and 
if it be for dyeing the stained por- 
tion will not take the dye properly; 
it is also very essential that every 
trace of oxalic acid or salts of 
lemon should be washed out of the 
cloth, especially if the goods are 
for bleaching. Whenever the bleach- 
ing liquor comes in contact with a 
portion of the cloth that has been 
treated with the above materials 
and where it has not been thor- 
‘ughly washed, the cloth will be 
more or less tendered through the 
formation of oxycellulose. 

All forms of iron stains which 
have been discussed are due to 
manufacturers faults, or, at any 
rate, to the faults of those to whom 
the manufacturer is responsible. 
But sometimes cloth becomes iron- 
stained through careless or inferior 
packing. In order to determine the 
respons@ility in such a case, a bale 
of cloth, together with the packing 
should be examined very carefully. 
The writer knows many instances 
where the manufacturer has been 
held to blame, and has had to sub- 
mit to claims, where the stain has 
been due to the paper used in pack- 
ing. 

Brown paper always contains 
oxide of iron, and if this paper be 
placed in direct contact with heav- 
ily sized goods a portion of the 
oxide of iron is sure to be absorbed. 
Thgs stain may be carried through 
many folds of the goods, hence 
brown paper should never be placed 
in direct contact with the cloth, but 
should always have a layer or lay- 
ers of white paper betwen it and the 
goods. 

Wax stains are usually dark, col- 
ored by reflected light, but appear 
much lighter when examined by 
transmitted light. They are not 
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very common. These stains do not 
usually originate in the dyehouse, 
but have their primary formation in 
the weaving department. If the 
goods are for weaving, the wax is 
separated on boiling and causes ng 
trouble 


' is, however, in pieces that have 
to be dyed in the gray that possible 
damage exists. When the gray 
pieces containing the wax threads 
are put through the preliminary 
process of the boiling machine, the 
wax boils out and collects on the 
surface of the liquor, and there is 
always a possibility that this scum 
can be carried along with the pieces 
out of the machine—adhering to the 
fabric in patches. In the subsequent 


dyeing operation this shows up as 


dark uneven patches. 

Closely related to these, tar and 
wax stains are the machine stains 
given previously. The removal of 
these presents considerable diffi- 
culty but careful dolleying with 
soap and organic solvents accom- 
panied with perhaps some detergent 
such as Fuller’s earth, etc. are 
necessary. 

Lime stains may be caused by bad 
boiling or plaiting, deficient circula- 
tion, too strong liquor, incomplete 
souring, or excess of oxygen. Stains 
may occur in the soda boil for the 
same reason. Washing and souring 
well in most cases brings the goods 
right unless the fabric is too far 
gone. Lime burn is produced by 
mechanical enlargement of unslack- 
ed lime or magnesia and shows it- 
self in small holes. Discoloration 
and stains caused by incomplete 
bottoming in boiling is very common 
and is caused by bad circulation and 
may be cured in a great measure 
by reboiling and souring the stained 
parts, 

We have seen many of the resi- 
dual coloring matters left in the 
fibre after this process, gradually 
work their way to the surface, thus 
producing loss of color. Closely 
related to these discolorations are 
those produced by rosin and soap, 
which often 
with the chemies used, and these 
discolorations are very difficult, if 
not impossible, to remove. The 
process necessary, especially if 
chloramines are absent, depends 
upon the liberation of the fatty or 
rosin acids, and then the subsequent 
removal of sodium salts by reboiling 
and washing. 

Regarding oxycellulose of all 
kinds, stains are produced in this. 
both in the boiling, and bleaching 
process. There is no remedy for 
this damage. Stains due to bacte- 
rial growth. These may occur af 
any stage of the process. They are 
due to various causes but largely 
(1) damp; mildew never comes in 
dry places or on goods which are 
kent in perfectly dry places; (2) 
went of air: on goods which are 
eonstently exnosed to air, mildew is 
hut rarley, if ever, seen: (3) The 
presence of. suitable bodies on 
which the fungi feeds, such as flours 
of various cereals, nitrogenous 
hodies, starchy and fatty bodies. 
These last, however, are not so sus- 
taining fo fungi as flour and nitro- 
renous bodies, and hence are dis- 
nliacing them with advantage in siz- 
ing or finishing of cotton goods. 

The growth of mildew fungi may 
be prevented easily by the addition 


produce chloramines: 
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to the size or mixing of many bodies 
which kill the fungoid spores pres- 
ert in the size mixing or which may 
od their way on to the finished 
These bodies are known 
antiseptics and ai podies or cloths 
finished or otherwise, containing 
earbolic acid or oxychloride of zinc 
or in the case of finished whites for 
vuleanizing should be finished in 
ammonia water or they will turn 
brown, or, if it is for finished white 
for shoes and canvas goods, they 
should be finished with alkaline 
ammonia is best) and oxychloride 
of zinc. 

It is not fair to charge the finisher 
with all cases of mildew that may 
appear after he has done with the 
goods. Even if the finisher does his 
work well, mildew will often hap- 
pen if the goods are kept in a damp 
place. Mildew cannot be got out of 
cloth when if, once gets in, but 
when only present in small amount 
it does not exert any tendering ac- 
tion on the cloth. When it is devel- 
oped strongly enough mycelia of the 
fungi growth enters the fibre and 
undoubtedly weakens the cloth very 
much, 


A stain that is often seen is due 
to the aniline used in the cement 
in the factories and is caused by the 
formation of pseudo-maceroine in 
the goods. The preventive is soda, 
ammonia, no blue or iron in size or 
starch; and finish in some strong 
antiseptic. 

Stains are caused by the goods 
rubbing in rope, transit around some 
corner, or some sharp turn, .or 
pegrail, 


Pressure Gese Snubber 


To any one who has to do with 
water or steam pressure devices, the 
matter of fluctuating pressure-gage 
indications is too well known to need 
comment. The vibrating and jump- 
ing of the gage hand not only rend- 
ers the reading of the exact pressure 
almost impossible, but also results 
in the rapid wear of the working 
parts of tht gage, so that in a com- 
paratively short time the gage will 
register inaccurately and require re- 
newal. 

W. H. Kelley, of Charlotte, N. C., 
having had considerable experience 
with this class of work, set about 
to remedy this trouble, and has de- 
veloped what he calls a “snubber,’ 
which has exactly the same action 
on the gage indicator that the ordi- 
nary automobile snubber has on the 
occupant of the car. Mr. Kelley 
tried this device out in connection 
with triplex pumps supplying water 
to humidifying systems, and the re- 
sults were so encouraging that he 
has developed the attachment to 
meet the demands of almost any 
service. 

It is an exceedingly simple con- 
trivance, and screws on to the pres- 
eg line just ahead of the gage,— 

r at any other convenient location 
in the pipe line leading to the gage. 
It does not affect the accuracy of 
the indication, but it does eliminate 
all the vibration, and the water or 
steam gage is given practically an 
indefinite life. 

It is of such a novel nature that 
Mr. Kelley has secured a patent, 
which was issued to him on Decem- 
ber 8, 1925. 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8S. C. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HBADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 

(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
All N || NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
teel| BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 


JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro. Mass. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Office, 101 Augusta Street, 


Flat Loom Beam Head 
Patented Feb 


“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
64 Leonard Street 3 New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. 


Sole Selling Agents For 

Langley Millis, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson tton Mil 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan ptm Mille 
Royal Cotton Mills 


New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods were 
generally quiet throughout’ the 
week. Buyers, while admitting that 


prices were attractive, were not 
willing to purchase in a large way. 
The nearness of the holidays and 
stock taking time was a factor in 
the quiet trading. The majority of 
mills have sufficient business on 
hand to keep them busy on sheet- 
ings, print. cloths, cloths for the 
mechanic trades and many lines of 
fine convertibles. Mills making nar- 
row sheetings, drills and some of the 
other coarse yarn cloths are not so 
well supplied with orders. 

Print cloths markets were very 
quiet as the week closed. Prices are 
somewhat easy but there is quite as 
little pressure to sell as to: buy. Sales 
of 38%-inch 64x60s were made at 
8% cents for late delivery in a small 
way, and fair sized future sales of 
60x48s were made at 7% cents. 
There was some trading in 80 
squares at 12 cents and some busi- 
ness in 72x76s at 11% cents. Narrow 
goods are available on a basis of 6 
cents for 27-inch 64x60s. 

Sheetings rule quiet and mills are 
becoming in need of more business 
on some constructions of the narrow 
widths. Sales of 5.50s were made at 
7% cents and 7% cents. Some sales 
of 30-inch osnaburgs ‘were reported 
at new low prices on part waste 
goods. Drills were quiet. There 
was little doing in general lines of 
convertibles. 

On broadcloths and warp sateens, 
most quotations on 100x60 carded 
seemed to be 13% cents and on 100x 
64, 13% cents, contract; mills were 
asking 12% cents on 90x60, 4.32 yard, 
and some had sold in second hands 
earlier in. the week at 12% cents. 
The nominal range on 128x68-all- 
combed was 18% to 19 cents, with 
some choice makes still being quoted 
higher. 

Limited trading featured fine 
goods during the week. A number of 
fancies were in preparation and a 
few were said to have been placed 
in the way of linings, dress goods 
and other specialties. Handkerchief 
fancies have continued active sell- 
ers, as indicated by orders placed so 
far this week. These were of rayon 
and cotton mixtures with colored 
cotton yarns. 

Moderate trading was reported in 
the Fall River print cloth market, 
with sales reported of 27-inch, 44 
square, 9.50, at 5%. 

In the wide styles, additional busi- 
ness was pul through in 38%-inch, 
92x40, 7.30, 65%, and 38%-inch, 60x48, 
6.25, at 7%. 

Activity was noticed in 27-inch, 
26x52, 9.00, al 5%. In narrows, 31%- 
inch, 48 square, 8.70, reported sold 
al 5 9-16, and 56x52, 7.50, at 6%. 


Revision in prices on finished 
goods made fair progress during the 
week. The important lines of 4/4 
bleaches have been changed in price. 
One house returns to its June list, 
on wide sheets, sheetings and pillow 
cases. Tickings were priced on a 
basis of 22% for 8 ounce at the close 
of the week. There have been sev- 
eral quotations in denims on the 
basis of 18 cents for 2.20s and there 
have been reports that certain goods 
could be bought for less. This pro- 
cess of readjusting finished goods 
must be completed before general 
trade resumes. Flannels for the 
cutting-up trade are being opened 
at 8 to 10 per cent under last year. 

Important gray goods merchants 
are watching the finished goods sit- 
uation keenly because of the situa- 
fion developing, where converters 
are inclined to wait for business in 
their trade before making sizeable 
commitments on gray goods. 


Cotton goods prices in this market 
were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in-, 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6 

Gray ge ds, 38%-in., 64x64s 9% 
Grays goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10 

Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand.... 13% 

Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 11% 
Kid finished cambrics .... 9%ai0% 
Dress ginghams .......... i3%ai7* 


Standard prints ..........-. 9% 


Toronto Textile Trade Fair. 

Toronto, Can.—Inquiry among the 
textile and fabric houses in Toronto 
reveals the fact that most of the 
firms are enjoying good business. 
Interviews do not suggest anything 
abnormal, but a brisk and increasing 
demand for fall and winter goods is 
declared to be general, while some 
fluctuations depend on the weather. 

The Penman Co.’s branch in To- 
ronto reported that the mild weather 
had held up the demand for heavy 
underwear, but that business gener- 
ally was excellent. They say: “For 
several months trade has been very 
goods and we fell the pulse as soon 
as any. That mild spell had its ef- 
fect on business immediately. Just 
now there is severe competition 
from England. Since 1814 there has 
been a great change in their meth- 
ods, and they now cater to Canadian 
business as they did not formerly. 
But a great many lines have come to 
Canada and are permanently fixed 
here, 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. | 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—There was no 
marked change in the yarn market 
during the week. Lower cotton 
prices made for weaker yarn prices, 
here, but reports from the South 
were that spinners were holding 
asking prices firm in most cases. 
Dealers have offered small quanlitics 
of carded yarns at concessions when 
they could find stocks availabie. 
Price revisions downward were scat- 
tered and a good deal of price irreg- 
ularity has developed. 

Toward the latter part of the 
week there was a good deal more 
buying interest and several sales 
ranging as high as 50,000 pounds 
were reported. According to sell- 
ers, the prices on these yarns were 
well in line with spinners prices. 
A few sales ‘for future delivery into 
April were made. Many mills are 
behind in their deliveries, having 
sold well into March and some of 
them much further. 

Combed yarns continued strong al- 
though recent sales have not been 
large. Spinners of these yarns are 
sold further ahead than mills gener- 
ally on carded yarns. 


The coming of the holiday season 
and the inventory period is causing 
a general dullness in the yarn trade 
that is not expected to be over be- 
fore the middle of January Between 
now and then, business is expected 
to be on a very limited basis. 

Quotations in this market, given 
below, are in most instances, well 
under spinners prices. 

Southern spinners are again call- 
ing attention to the fact that they 
are encountering much difficulty in 
securing spot cotton supplies of suilt- 
able grade and staple without pay- 
ing a premium of general market 
quoltatons. They state that spot cot- 
ton quotations are not a fair basis 
for yarn comparisons under present 
conditions. 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


26s 43%a__ 
30s 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
60s 
Tinged ‘arpet and 4-ply._.32 a33 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply._.34 
Part Insulated Waste Yarns. 
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108, 1l-ply and 3- 
308, 2-ply 43 a44 
Duck Yarne—8. 4 and 5. ply. 
10s 
12s — --86 a36% 
20s 38 
Southern Single Chain Warps 
10s 
12s J 
20s 
26s 
40s 
‘Southern “Single “Skeine. 
14s 
42 a43 
Southern Frame Cones 
10s _...34%a__ 
12s “ 
18s = 
22s .._88 
24s 40 af0% 
24s 41 a42 
40s 
*Tying in. 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
76 a80 
“Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
51 a52 
52 
_57 
_1 
> 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 
51 a. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
42 a_. 
45 a. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en. 
tering the spinning room since the ad 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Baltimore 


Morland Size, Inc. 


**The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


TRADE MARK 
| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 


: WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


' 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
OFFice AND FACTORY: 


_ ROCKFORD . ILL .U.S5.A. 


Carolina National Bank 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


ng, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to 


nearly $13,000,000 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stock 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


oN 
Pit 
YAAS 
5 
C 
| | 
| 
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Salesmen Wanted 

Two salesmen, one to cover 
North Carolina and the other 
Georgia, now calling on cotton 
mills, to handle our Leather 
Belting, Loop Pickers, Strapping, 
etc., with their other lines on 
cammission basis. Greenville 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. G. 


Wanted 

By January first, position as 
spinner in about 10,000 or 15,000 
spindle mill. Married, 35 years 
old, strictly sober. Can furnish 
best of references by past and 
present employers. Address B. 
W. E. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


P. 0. Box 792 


Good Mechanic and 

Overseer Spinning 
is open for position immediately. 
Long experience with electric 
motors. If you need such a 
combination man, address P. 5. 
J.. eare Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Yarn Mill 
Superintendent Available 
Now employed but desires change 
to position offering larger oppor- 
tunity. Many years experience 
and best of references from pres- 
ent and past employers. If inter- 
ested, address H. 8S. T.. care 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Abern Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 


insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


Wanted 
Position as overseer weaving, or 
designing, or both positions com- 
bined. Wide experience. Now 


employed. Good technical edu- Trade Marks and Copyrights 
cation. References. Address D. 


N. S., eare Southern Textile Bul- Difficult and rejected cases 
letin. specially solicited. No misleading 


sin - 
One operator for American Work sonal, conscientious service. 
Drawing Machine. Must be able Write for terms. Address 

to do his own repair work. Apply SIGGERS & SIGGERS 

in person or address Santee Mills, Patent Lawyers 


Bamberg, S. C. Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. U 


Superintendent Wanted 


Want man for superintendent and local manager for small mill on coarse 
yarns. Expect to install looms. Mill is practically new and is modern 
and splendidly equipped in every respect. When reorganized will have 
low capitalization and no indebtedness. Applicant must be in position to 
take at least $10,000 stock, the proceeds of which will be used as working 
capital. Other officers are taking stock for same purpose. It is a splen- 
did opportunity for right man. Address “Yarn Mill,” care Southerr 
Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


A fine southern property for textile development 
especially but large enough also for other industries, 
located on two southern trunk lines. A 5800-spindle 
cotton mill now in operation with 550 to 600 h. p. 
harnessed but only developed to extent of running 
present mill. 


Climate and health conditions unsurpassed. 


Located 214 miles from a city of 30,000 with elec- 
tric car line passing. Excellent property for a large 
development or for several smaller ones. Labor 
conditions good. 


Will sell at a bargain. 
Address Textile Property 


Care Southern Textile Bulletin 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, — 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE. MASS. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—?’ 

To Exchange—7? 
Employment—’” 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAT)J | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position in mill office as book 
keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 
countant. Would take place in super- 
intendent’s office. Full graduate from 
textile school and have considerable 
mili experience. No. 4734. 


WANT position as overseer fancy cloth 
room or finishing department. Lave 
had 18 years experience in finisning 
room, including experience on cham- 
brays and ginghams. Good references. 
No. 4735. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. No. 4736. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloth, drills, duck, or 
osnaburgs. Eight years as night over- 
seer and sceond hand in large nuli. IL. 
Cc. S. graduate in warp preparation and 
plain weaving. Age 39. Married, sober, 
now employed. Good references. No. 
4737. 


WANT position as master machanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
drive and am hard worker who can run 
your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinist Steam or electric drive, can 
handle turbines, engines, generators 
and am first class all around man. No. 
4739. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cord fabric mill. Age 33, imar- 
ried, have been with large mill for past 
8 years, 3 years as assistant superin- 
tendent. Good reasons for wanting to 
change and can give good references. 
No. 4740. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding in large mill. Long 
practical experience and can give first 
class references. No. 4741. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
good mill. Can come on short notice. 
Experienced. reliable man of g£ 
habits and character and can give suit- 
able references. No. 4742. 


WANT position as. overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintenaent of 
yarn mill. Long experience and can 
furnish references to show character 
and ability. No. 4743. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or second hand. Have had 
several years experience. Am IL. C. 8B. 
graduate. Age 30, references. No. 4744. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
spinning with good Southern mill. Ex- 
perience and training qualify me as first 
class man in every respect. No. 4746. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Prefer North or South 
Carolina. Now employed. First class 
references. No. 4746. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of goods and 
can run the job in thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfacotry manner. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting and winding. Excellent ref- 
erences to show long record of satis- 
tory serivce. No. 4749. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder and spinner in larg- 
er one. Experienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4750. 


WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
spooling or warping department. Am 
young man, I. § graduate and can 
keep production up and seconds down. 
Good references. Ne. 4751 


WANT position as master mechanic; 13 
years experience fm mill steam plant 
and machine shops. Can furnish good 


references from previous employers. 
No. 4752. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


cloth mill. Long experience on many 
fabrics and can get results. Fine rei- 
erences. No. 4753. 


WANT position by practical weaver ot 
long experience. Have been overseer 
for past two years, also second hand 
for four years. Understand plain, dob- 
by and box weaving. Best of references. 
No. 4754. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
would take good second hand's place. 
Long experience and good references 
cn character and ability. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 21 
years experience in mill, 11 years in 
weaving. Age 36, married, now em- 


ployed. Can furnish good references. 
No. 4756. 


- 


WANT position as overseer plain wea- 
ing, or would consider place as second 
hand in large mill. Have had about 
20 year’s experience, mostly on piain 
weaving. Good references. No. 4757. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
both. Now employed as spinner. Have 
had 25 years experience in carding and 
spinning, 10 years as overseer. Good 


habits and can give good references. 
No. 5758. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or superintendent of smaller 
mill. Would like opportunity to sub- 
_ references showing my record. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Can 
run any card room and run it right. 
Best of references from past emplovers. 
Can come on short notice. No. 4760. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
either, pay to be at least $36 weekly. 
Can come on short notice and give ref- 
erences to show ability and character. 
No. 4761. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or mill on plain weaving. 
Now employed as overseer carding but 
am capable of running mill. Good rez- 
erences. No. 4762. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
maintenance engineer, superintendent 
of power or general mechanical super- 
intendent. Thoroughly qualified by 
training, experience and ability to take 
complete charge of your power prob- 
lems. No. 4763. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience in some of the best 
mills in the South. Can give excellent 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 4764. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in both steam and 
electric power work and can handle ma- 
chine shop in first class manner. Best 
of references. No. 4765. 

WANT position as 
smail yarn mill or tire duck plant. 
Superintendent for past 6 years, 14 
years experience on cord and tire duck. 
My references are unusually good and 
from well known mill men. No. 4766. 


superintendent of 


WANT | position as superintendent of 
yarn. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle either in satisfac- 


tory manner. No. 4767. 
WANT position as roller coverer. Now 
employed, but wish to change. Can 


do first class work in every respect. 
Good references. No. 4768. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


EWBURGER 
OTTON CO. 


(NCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 

of New Orleans, La. 

COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 8963 


Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson W. J. BRITTON & CO 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers COTTON 
Rock Hill, S. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


_ 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Ailbone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 


Ash Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleanere— 
T. Mntwistie Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
bieclipse Textile Devices, Ince. 
Ball Bearin 
Charlies ond Company 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 


Salers— 
Keunomy Baler Co. 


taling Pressee— 
Kieconemy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company 
W. Lane & Bros 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
bastion & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Butwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beam NHeads— 
T. C. Co. 
Mussberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 


Beams (All Steel)— 
T. © Co. 
Mossberg Pressed ‘Steel Corp. 
Sbacu-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Mntwistie Co. 
Daston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Koller Bearing Co. 
Bearinys (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fainir Bearing Cov. 
Hyatt Koller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller ing Co. 


Beit Conveyors— 
Link Belt Uo. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew B 
Graton & Knight _ Co. 
E. F. Houghton & 
Belt Dressin 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt 
Charles ond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Bb. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
8 rbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 
en Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
c. 


Bieaching Materralie— 
Aravel Mig. Co. 
Arnelid, & Co., 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, In 
National Oil Products "Oa. Inc. 
& Lane. 


Ford Co. 
Nagle Aniline & Chemical Coa. 
Onis Chemical Products Co. 
Wollt, Jacques & Co. 


Bobbin Hoidere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Bobbins and Spoocle— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Draper 

Jordan Mig 

& Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— om 


Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Biower Syetems 
Carries Hngineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oilt— 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machli&ae Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Mackwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenderse— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, lec. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere— 
Roy & Son Co. 


Carde— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shvups. 
Whitin Machine Wa'ha. 


Card Clothin 
Ashworth . 
Charlotte Mig. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Cc 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machine: y— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Beits ana Drives— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Chemicais— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 

Charlies Bond om 

Textile Finishi ery Co. 

Wood's T. B. ns Co, 

Cloth Winders and Doublere— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindlies— 
ont 

oa andiing Machinery— 

Link-Belt o. 

Combe— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 

twistle Co. 

EKaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnante— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittinge— 
Chicago Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sumvce Prruducts Co. 
Cone. Vice Couplinge— 
William Seliers & Ine. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
——BSee Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Urr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
5S. B. Tanner, Jr. 

Wm. & York Wliison. 


Cotton Machinery— 

Ashwerth Brus. 

Barver-Culman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crumpton & Kuuwles Loom Works. 
Vixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper CorpuraUun. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. BMntwistie Uo. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

& B. Machine, inc. 
Mig. 

National Ring Co. 

Roy & Son, B. 8. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding 

‘Whitin Machine erks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ineo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Vil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machine 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Counters (Revolution, Hank, Piek, ete)— 
The Root Co. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles nd Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons ‘ 
Cranes— 


Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice bby Chain Co. 

Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco- Lowell 


Textile Fi Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding 
Drawin 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Siient Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Belt Co. 


Chain Co. 
Drop 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Pressed Steel 

l. Warp Stop ‘Co. 


Machine orks. 
Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons " 
Franklin Process Co 
Klauder- Weldon Dee Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicats— 
orne, Scrymser 


sson & Lane. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 

A. Kliipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Nativonal Aniline 
United Chemical ucts 

Wolt, Jacques & Co, 

Worke— 


Co. 
Sayles Finishing Piants, Ine. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chaimers Mig Co. 
General Electric . 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers . Co. 
General Biectric 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Electrie Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Chicage Fuse Co 
Cooper-Hewitt ectric Co 
General Blectric Co 
Westinghouse Wiectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevatorse— 
Link- Belt Co. 
..Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Engineers 
Bahnson 
Co. 
Engines (Steam, Oli, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Pairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Sydner Pump & Well Co. 
—— See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. LD. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishere— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
gers Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
H. . Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Flat Wall Paint— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Flexible 
T. B. Wo Ce 


Floor stande— 
ood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted 
llins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Flyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
re— 
So 
uthern Spindle er Co. 
Whitin Machine Bg 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
ood’s T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago F Mts 
Gearing (Silent 
Link-Belt 
arles on empan 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Sets— 


Generatin 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
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Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Grinding and Polishina Machinee— 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Washburn. 
tun & Burnham Ce. 
oy, Bb. 8S. & Son Co. 


Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charlies Bund Com 
William Sellers & 

T. B. Wood ea Sones 


Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bund Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Byatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
See Heddies and Frames. 


Heddies and Frames— 
Gariand Mig. Co. 
Steel Heddle 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hoists— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokerse— 
The J. H. Willams Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier, Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Hydro-Extractors— 
American Laundry Mack‘uery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


indigo Deing Machiner 
H. W. Butterworth Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machinee— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Knitting Lubricante— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Landscape Architect— 
8S. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. ew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickerse— 
harles Bond Com 
. Jacobs Mfg. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Com tad 
Edward R. Ladew 
Graton & Knight Mig. 
E. F. Houghton & 
Leather 
EB. . Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Inc. 


Loom 
Crompton & Kn sion Loom Works. 
Draper 
Mfg. 
fford Co., 
Loom Beame and 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton Loom Works. 


Loom ‘Harness— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Com y 


BE. H. Jacobs 
Garland Mf 
hight Mfg. Co. 


Graton & 

Loom Reede— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
(jreensboro m Reed Co 
Po 

die Mfg. Co. 


t Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Loom Suppliese— 
Charlies Bond Com 
H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Lubricante— 


rne, Scrymser & Co. 
. F, ewer & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Lubricatorse— 
Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 


Lug Strape— 
Charlies Bond 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Machinery Enamel— 
_ 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangles— 
H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
MarKxers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Measuring and Folding Machines— 
achinery & Foundry Co. 
‘urtis Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Mercerizin 
achinery 
. Butterworth & Sons 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Metal Paint— 
BE. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Met 
Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 


will Architectse— 
ee Architects. 


will Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 


mill Starcnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Tas. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Co. 
Penick & Ford 
Keever “co. 
Stein, Hall & 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Compan 
Dixon Lubricating Sa 
E. H. Jacobs Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile Mill aly 
Thomas Grate Bar Co 


Mill White— 
B. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 


Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Roll Grindere— 

. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


le Co. 


. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oll Burnere— 
Scott-Newman Ol] Burner Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Ogening Machinery— 
. & B. American Machine Co. 
o-Lowell 
itin Machine orks. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Sohps 
Overseaming and Overedgin 
Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Painte— 
BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., lac. 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 


Machines— 


ipod Paint Co 
. & Gu ercha Paint Co. 
Patents— 


re 
achinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Béward R. Ladew Co 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
B. H. Mfg. Co. 


aight Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company 
ece By Mfg. Co. 
Piece yeing Machinery— 
. Butterworth Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe pnd Fittings 
arks-Cramer 
elt 


Power Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Willis m & & Inc. 
Preparatory. 


-Lowell hope. 
hitin Machine orks. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pickers and 


Whitin Machine W 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., 


Pinboarde— 
Washburn. 


Porcelain Guides and Parts— 


Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charlies Bond Company 


Co. 


Allis-Chalmers Mf x 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Presses— 
Collins Bros. 


Quill Boardse— 
Washburn. 


Qujilers— 
ompton Knowles Loom Works. 
inding Co. 
hitin Machine 


orks. 
Quill Cleaners— 
errell Machine Co. 


Receptacies— 


onomy Baler Co. 
Rogers bre Co. 
Reels— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


hitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— 
ales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Ring Travelers— 
ng Traveler Co. 
National ing Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woongocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

Sanitary Fountains— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 

Scales— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Scouring Powdere— 

Bosson & Lane. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

Section Beam Heads— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 

Selling Agents— 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 

Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne Co. 
Curran & Barry 
Deerin Milliken & Co. 

“Langley & Co. 

Leslie. Evans & Co 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 


Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

——§ee Power Transmission Machine: 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Ine. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shelli Rolis— 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 
= Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Co 
Hopedale 3 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. ‘© 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Machinery— 
. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arabol Mfg: Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. offman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers Combs— 
Easton & Burnhayw. Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Ce. 
High Point Loop. Reed & Harness 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 
Arabol Mfg. Cé.. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lanse. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemial Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chem/cal Products Corp. 
U. 8. Bobbivn & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Softenere— 

Arnold, Ho’tman & Co., Ine. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 

United Chemical Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Ol!l)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co... 


— 
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Spindie Repatrers— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spools— 

—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S. Co. 
Jordan fg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Sprockets— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Uraper Corporation. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitio Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
_ A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 

l.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaitties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
RF. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile 
American Moistening Co. 


Top Rolis For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Transmission Belte— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Tollete— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 


Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco oducts Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American oilstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fane— 
B. F. Perkins & Son., Inc. 

W arpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Praper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 
Boson & Lane. 
Praper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Drarer Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. I. Warp Step Bauipment Co. 
Warp Tyin Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
RNogers Fibre Co 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


orks. 


Water Controlling Apparatus— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Arabol fg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Hart Products Corp 

Marston, Jno. P 

National Oi] Products Co. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well Orltlers— 

Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
W hizzers— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W indere— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


W indows— 


Carrier Engineering Corp 
Parks-Cramer 
Window Guards— 


Wickwire 


Spencer Steel Co. 


Wire Partitionse— 


Wickwire 


Spencer Steel Co. 


Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 


Yarne— 


Paulson, 


Linkroum & Co. 


Mauney -Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
Yarn Presses— 
Meonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 


H. L. 


Scott & Co 


ALL STEEL 
CONO 
PROOF 
Direct Motor Connected 


factory service. 


operation. 


YARN 
PRESS 


Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


Chis Econumy yarn 
balin press is wun- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 


inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 


doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 eublic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighin 
from two hundred an 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle. 
220 or 550 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as sides. 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all fou 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed. 

We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
The users of press are well 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
Very substantially constructed 


ECONOMY BALER Cv. 


satisfied with this yarn 


Ann arvor, Mich 
Dept. 8S. T. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
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Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MORSE 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidg., LEANS, LA., 521 _Baronne St., A M. 
Earl F. Scott & Co.; BALTIMORE, [Lockett Co.; NEW YORK, N. Y., 

MD., 1402 Lexington Bidg.; BIRMING- Church St.; OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. O. 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bide... D. #H. Braymer Equipment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk St.; Co.; PHILADELPHIA, PA., 803 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bldg.; PITTSBU RGH, PA., 
Bank Bidg.; CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. Westinghouse Bldg.; SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams St.; CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 CoO.. CALIF., Monadnock Bidg.; ST. 
Engineers Bldg.; DENVER, COLO., LOUIS, MO., 2137 Railway Exchange 
211 Ideal Bldg.: DETROIT, MICH., Bide... TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
7601 Central Ave.; LOUISVILLE, KY.., 50 Front St.. E.. Stronge-Scott Mfe. 
516 W. Main St., FE. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPEG. MANITOBA, Can- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St., Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; NEW OR- 


MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT 


The Ws ol) Line 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS ) 


Designed to withstand 
severe lineshaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workman from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making them 
interchangeable and 
therefore easily dupli- 


cated. 
a teature that has made 
THE rele LINE 
SONS 
of Power Transmission Machinery the standard 


in so many of the country’s largest plants. Cata- 
logue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 
CHAMBERSBURG. PA 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge. Mase 


Motor Pulleys Flexible Couplings, Speed 
4 Reduces and the U. G Automatic Bett > 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. 


(POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Trucks 


Have stood the exactions of all depart- 
ments of the Textile Industry. 


One of our latest types to become 
standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
All metal galvanized. A solution to the 
dye house problem. 


A light, easy running, smooth carrier, 
but built for heavy duty work. Lane 
casters equipped with string guards 
prevent clogging. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Let Fix Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


— for — 


The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 
ers year after year. 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- ) 
edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and ’ 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 

Write us for estimates on your needs Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


EMMONS 


AND REEDS 


Makers of | 
Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING works in full 
co-operation with the pul- 
ley. This belt is so built 
that it binds down over the 
| entire pulley face, gripping 
| rims as well as the crown, | 
ELIMINATING PULLEY 
SLIPPAGE. 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in 
which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered 
to the Textile Industry. 


| Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. / 


<i 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
| New York 


Starch 


| 
EAGLE 
| | 
Charlotte Leather Belting | | 
| 


